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INTRODUCTION 


The  theme  of  this  little  book  covers,  in  space,  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  in  time  more 
than  four  centuries.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 
to  the  reign  of  King  George  V  our  sailors  and  our 
merchants  have  been  adventuring  into  new  lands 
and  distant  seas  ;  and  where  they  have  led,  our 
settlers  and  our  Government  have  followed.  To 
follow  all  the  intricate  windings  and  by-paths  of 
the  story  would  occupy  a  lifetime.  This  book  has 
a  more  modest  intention  :  it  is  no  more  than  a 
historical  essay  on  the  main  lines  and  ruling  motives 
of  the  creation  of  the  British  Empire.  If  the 
reader  complains  of  considerable  colonies  barely 
mentioned  or  omitted  altogether  and  important 
events  passed  over  in  silence,  I  answer  that,  without 
bursting  my  modest  portmanteau,  I  could  squeeze 
no  more  inside.  Our  Empire-builders  have  done 
so  much  in  these  four  centuries  that  the  summarist 
is  left  bewildered  at  the  immensity  and  the  variety 
of  their  labours.  Islands,  archipelagos,  continents, 
are  discovered,  explored,  ‘  brought  to  some  civility, 
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fought  for,  governed,  in  some  cases  lost  altogether, 
in  other  cases  lost  and  regained,  in  the  ever-changing 
but  always  indefatigable  business  of  the  nation.  And 
it  is  brought  home  to  us,  as  we  study  these  almost 
inconceivable  labours,  that  they  meant  nothing  less 
to  this  island  people  than  existence  itself.  Within 
our  narrow  confines  we  should  have  remained,  as  we 
were  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  economic  and  political 

■f 

serfs  and  dependents  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Our  Empire  gave  us  the  means  of  freedom  and  of  life. 

And  here  lies  the  real  answer  to  those  critics  who 
demand  altruism  in  the  national  policy,  and  object 
to  what  they  call  the  ‘  sordid  ’  and  ‘  selfish  ’  Imperial 
spirit.  Nature  teaches  us  that  all  Life  is  engaged 
in  a  perpetual  struggle  for  existence,  out  of  which 
neither  men  nor  nations  can  contract.  The  security 
and  livelihood  of  forty-five  million  people  is  surely 
sufficient  justification  for  our  Imperial  development. 
We  did  not  do  it  for  the  sake  of  other  people,  but 
of  ourselves  :  we  obeyed  the  instinct  of  self-preser¬ 
vation  which  is  implanted  by  God — if  we  believe 
in  Him — or  by  nature — if  we  prefer  the  term — in 
the  hearts  of  nations  as  of  individuals.  If  we  choose 
to  disobey  that  instinct,  then  let  us  face  the  penalty 
— that  we  cease  to  exist. 
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These  are  large  considerations,  which  base  our 
Empire  on  the  rock-foundation  of  necessity.  When 
we  come  to  examine  it  more  in  detail,  we  fincDthe 
ruling  motive  one  of  sustenance,  to  make  the  nation 
independent  in  all  commodities  of  life,  to  open 
markets  for  trade  by  which  our  people  could  live 
at  home,  and  to  open  lands  where  the  surplus  of 
our  population  could  find  their  home  and  their 
England  overseas.  These  I  take  to  be  the  main 
motives  of  empire-building,  and  I  had  perforce 
within  my  narrow  limits,  to  confine  myself  to 
following  these  master  clues :  that  there  were 
others  I  do  not  deny.  The  missionary  spirit  has 
led  a  long  and  great  succession  of  workers  into  the 
field  :  David  Livingstone  is  only  the  chief  of  the 
many  explorers  and  pioneers  moved  to  heroic 
endeavours  by  their  love  of  God  and  men.  Some¬ 
times  they  have  blazed  the  trail  which  settlers, 
traders  and  administrators  have  followed ;  some¬ 
times,  as  in  New  Zealand,  they  have  vainly  opposed 
the  material  conquest  which  has  followed  their 
spiritual  labours ;  but  as  they  did  not  set  out  to 
found  an  empire  in  this  world,  we  cannot  call  them 
responsible  for  its  creation. 

We  get  back,  then,  to  the  master  motive  of  this 
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great  enterprise,  the  motive  of  livelihood,  or,  if 
long  words  are  preferred,  of  economic  independence. 
This,  I  maintain,  is  no  ignoble  aim,  since  it  is  the 
only  true  foundation  of  national  freedom.  What, 
after  all,  was  the  Reformation  but  the  spiritual 
side  of  this  material  conflict  ?  The  Bulls  and 
Bans  of  that  mediaeval  League  of  Nations,  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  were  designed  to  keep  us  in 
economic  as  well  as  in  spiritual  servitude  :  the 
Pope  and  Spain  and  Portugal  together  shut  us  out 
of  the  new  trades,  and  we  made  war  on  them  to 
gain  a  double  freedom — in  this  world  and  the  next. 

I  meet  the  Socialists  half-way  by  agreeing  that 
what  they  call  ‘  capitalism  ’  had  a  main  hand  in 
the  creation  of  the  British  Empire.  ^Capitalism, 
after  all,  is  the  motive-power  of  all  organised  enter¬ 
prise  ;  even  the  Socialist  Party  could  not  get  along 
without  it  it  is  to  civilisation  what  steam  is  to 
the  engine.  Without  capitalism  man  would  die 
between  seed-time  and  harvest ;  without  it  he 
could  neither  shelter,  clothe  nor  feed  himself.  tAll 
through  the  Middle  Ages  the  Englishman  carried 
on  a  foreign  trade  through  great  associations  of 
capitalists,  like  the  Guild  or  Society  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  who  fought  the  German  Hanse  for 
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the  economic  independence  of  their  country,  first  . 
in^he  markets  of  England  and  then  in  the  markets 
of  Germany.  It  was  these  thoroughly  English 
organisations  of  capitalists  which  provided  the  funds 
to  build  the  ships  and  equip  the  expeditions  by 
which  our  country  fought  its  way  to  the  West  and 
the  East  Indies.  These  enterprises  made  such 
demands  on  the  capital  of  our  individual  merchants 
that  they  were  fain  to  resort  to  joint  stock  com¬ 
panies,  which  were  the  practical  means  to  empire. 
The  Crown  set  the  seal  of  its  authority  and  protection 
upon  the  results.  Joint  stock  companies,  resting 
on  Royal  charters,  were  the  method  by  which 
Englishmen  succeeded  in  winning  economic 
independence. 

Here,  too,  we  might  trace  the  origins  of  colonial 
self-government.  ~The  regulated,  companies  of  the 
Middle  Ages  governed  themselves  upon  representa¬ 
tive  principles.  The  Merchant  Adventurers  had 
their  seat  of  government  at  Antwerp,  where  a 
Governor,  Deputy  and  twenty-four  assistants  ruled 
their  affairs  according  to  the  articles  of  their  consti-  _ 
tution.  When  the  settlement  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
in  New  England  and  that  of  Massachusetts  were - 
founded  the  work  was  .done  not  by  the  Crown,  but 
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by  commercial  companies  to  which  the  settlers 
contributed  a  share  of  the  capital.  The  early 
American  historians,  always  on  the  hunt  for  their 
bugbear  of  Royal  tyranny,  mistook  their  articles  of 
association  for  impositions  of  the  Crown.  Every¬ 
where  we  find  the  nucleus  of  Empire  in  the  joint 
stock  company,  disciplined  yet  self-governing  :  its 
shareholders,  indentured  labourers  and  servants 
plant  the  settlement  and  transform  themselves  into 
a  practically  autonomous  community.  The  Crown 
takes  over  from  the  company  ;  but  its  rule  seldom 
or  never  amounts  to  a  tyranny  ;  the  colonies  are 
too  far  from  the  central  seat  of  government,  too 
loose  and  free  in  their  organisation  to  be  in  any  real 
danger  of  falling  under  an  absolute  rule.  On  the 
rare  occasions  when  the  Governor  ventures  to 
assert  his  authority  in  opposition  to  the  ruling 
faction  in  the  colony  the  result  shows  the  weakness 
of  the  central  power. 

If  the  British  Empire  began  as  an  expansion  of 
England,  it  was  an  expansion  by  cells  or  nuclei, 
which  soon  began  to  function  for  themselves  ;  but, 
their  nature  being  similar,  the  new  growths  repro¬ 
duced  the  functions  and  institutions  of  the  old.  I 
speak  here  of  our  settlements  in  the  New  World  ; 
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in  the  Old,  where  we  were  first  trading-  and  then 
ruling-  and  -trading  communities,  the  need  for  a 
closer  organisation  maintained  the  power  of  the 
central  authority,  first  of  the  joint  stock  company 
and  then  of  its  successor,  the  Crown. 

With  a  practical  local  freedom  there  went  a 
voluntary  combination  for  defence.  Sometimes  the 
Crown  and  sometimes  the  settlers  took  the  leading 
part,  as  the  enemy  was  near  or  distant — a  savage 
tribe  in  the  vicinity  or  a  great  nation  in  Europe. 
The  Crown  was  the  source  of  discipline,  and  of 
military  and  sometimes  of  naval  organisation.  The 
Empire  acted  together  against  one  enemy  after 
another  as  it  appeared,  and  found  its  safety  in  its 
common  allegiance  to  the  Crown  and  its  common 
defence  by  the  Royal  Navy.  Such  was  the  unity 
created  by  war ;  it  broke  down  when  the  Crown 
tried  to  collect  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  defence  from 
the  colonies  defended,  after  the  danger  had  been 
removed.  As  to  that  quarrel,  we  have  been  taught 
to  think  it  our  own  fault  by  generations  of  Whig 
and  American  historians.  I  have  ventured  to  put 
the  other  point  of  view,  which  in  America  they  are 
beginning  to  accept  upon  a  more  candid  examination 
of  the  facts.  So  far  from  groaning  under  a  system 
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of  taxation  without  representation,  the  Americans 
enjoyed  representation  without  taxation,  and  the 
clue  to  the  quarrel  lay  in  an  attempt  to  collect 
dues  which  had  not  been  so  much  disputed  as 
evaded. 

Besides  the  unity  for  defence,  which  gave  its 
measure  of  authority  to  the  Crown,  and  the  unity  of 
common  origin,  common  language,  sentiments, 
laws  and  institutions,  there  was  the  unity  of  a 
common  system  of  livelihood,  expressed  in  the  laws 
of  trade  and  navigation.  As  our  Empire  was 
created  by  our  armed  commerce,  so  its  laws  were 
designed  to  strengthen  that  system.  We  had  been 
weak  because  we  depended  on  the  Baltic,  which  was 
outside  our  control,  for  naval  stores  and  the  materials 
of  shipbuilding  ;  we  attempted  to  secure  the  new 
supplies  of  timber,  pitch  and  hemp  furnished  by  the 
colonies.  As  our  Empire  depended  on  our  shipping, 
we  passed  laws  to  give  our  shipping  the  advantage 
of  its  trade.  As  far  as  these  laws  were  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  colonies  and  Mother  Country  they 
were  as  popular  in  the  new  England  as  in  the  old  ; 
but  they  erred  in  not  allowing  for  the  growth  of 
new  industrial  and  commercial  systems  within  the 
Empire.  Our  Whig  statesmen,  who  made  eloquent 
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speeches  about  the  civil  liberties  of  the  colonies, 
tried  to  prevent  Americans  from  weaving  their  own 
cloth  out  of  their  own  wool  and  hammering  their 
own  horseshoe  nails  out  of  their  own  iron.  There 
was  the  real  tyranny — if  it  could  have  been  made 
effective. 

It  failed,  and  our  statesmen  had  the  wit  to  learn 
from  their  failure.  The  preferential  system  applied 
to  the  new  Empire  of  Canada,  South  Africa  and 
Australia  encouraged  in  one  direction  without  pro¬ 
hibiting  in  another.  Under  a  system  of  bounties 
and  customs  preferences  these  new  Dominions 
supplied  our  industries  with  what  they  chiefly 
needed,  with  timber,  corn  and  wool.  A  great  part 
of  the  people  of  these  Dominions  were  not  tied  to  us 
by  common  race  or  language,  but  gathered  loyalty 
through  the  freedom  of  their  own  laws  and  the 
material  benefit  of  our  trade.  When  the  preferences 
which  created  that  trade  were  abolished  under  the 
influence  of  the  Manchester  school,  we  very  nearly 
lost  the  new  Empire  through  neglect,  as  we  had  lost 
the  old  through  interference.  The  imposition  of 
one  system  of  taxation  was  visited  with  hardly  more 
resentment  than  the  withdrawal  of  another.  Canada, 
after  protesting  in  vain  at  the  ruin  of  her  commerce, 
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erected  a  protective  tariff  against  our  manufactures 
and  concluded  a  preferential  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  The  Cape,  her  wine-trade  completely  ruined 
at  one  blow,  began  to  agitate  for  independence. 
Australia  suffered  also,  and  talked  of  ‘  cutting  the 
painter.’ 

That  the  Free  Traders  contemplated  such  a  result 
might  be  shown  from  their  own  speeches  and 
writings.  Free  Trade  and  Empire  do  not  go  well 
together,  for  Free  Trade  rests  on  the  theory  that 
trade  is  an  operation  in  which  all  will  agree  because 
all  reap  an  equal  benefit,  whereas  Empire  rests  on 
the  experience  of  mankind  that  trade,  being  part  of 
the  struggle  for  existence,  contains  the  elements  of 
victory  and  defeat.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  mere 
coincidence  that  the  Free  Trade  school  of  thought 
has  always  been  hostile  to  the  idea  of  Empire. 
Adam  Smith,  after  strongly  urging  the  Ministers 
who  consulted  him  to  persist  in  their  idea  of  taxing 
the  Thirteen  Colonies,  wrote  (in  his  letters)  that  as 
the  mainland  had  gone  we  should  throw  the  islands 
after  the  continent,  and,  turning  to  Europe,  thought 
it  foolish  to  fight  over  the  barren  rock  of  Gibraltar. 
If  Adam  Smith  had  been  as  deeply  read  in  history 
as  he  was  in  philosophy,  he  could  not  have  made 
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such  a  mistake ;  but  Cobden  and  Bright  faithfully 
followed  in  his  footsteps.  Cobden  proposed  to 
exchange  Gibraltar  for  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Spain,  and  put  his  whole  conception  of  Empire  in 
one  imperishable  sentence  :  ‘  The  colonial  system,’ 
he  said,  ‘  with  all  its  dazzling  appeals  to  the  passion 
of  the  people,  can  never  be  got  rid  of  except  by  the 
indirect  process  of  Free  Trade,  which  will  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  loose  the  bonds  which  unite  our 
colonies  to  us  by  a  mistaken  notion  of  self-interest.’ 
And  Bright  expressed  the  same  view  with  an  equal 
honesty  of  statement.  The  Colonies  were  an 
expense  and  a  burden  :  if  they  separated  from  us  we 
could  still  enjoy  their  trade. 

Such  arguments  were  plausible  to  the  politicians 
and  the  economists  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who 
lived  so  securely  and  prosperously  as  a  result  of  the 
conquests  and  victories  of  their  fathers  that  they 
could  not  conceive  of  any  other  condition.  If 
they  had  studied  economics  in  the  light  of  history 
they  would  have  seen  that  the  colonial  and  world 
trade  which  they  took  for  granted  had  been  won  by 
hard  fighting  in  a  long  series  of  wars  and  was  secured 
by  a  victory  so  complete  that  it  opened  for  us  the 

gates  of  almost  every  land  and  every  sea.  But  the 
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nineteenth  century  read  history  chiefly  for  the 
figments  of  its  constitutional  and  theological  con¬ 
troversies  ;  and  even  so  intelligent  a  Victorian  as 
Bagehot  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our  prosperity 
rested  on  a  necessity  of  trade. 

These  ill-based  beliefs  penetrated  successive 
Governments  and  held  sway  even  at  the  Colonial 
Office.  We  congratulate  ourselves  now  on  the 
possession  of  the  Malay  States,  which  help  us  through 
their  rubber-plantations  to  maintain  our  exchanges 
with  the  United  States  and  support  the  heavy 
burden  of  our  debt  to  that  country — and  on  Singapore 
a  key  to  the  Far  East.  It  is  instructive,  then,  to 
recall  that  the  British  Government  was  ‘  excessively 
angry  '  with  Stamford  Raffles  for  securing  that  great 
port  by  an  easy  treaty  with  the  local  princes,  and 
that,  moreover,  after  holding  Java,  Sumatra  and 
Macassar  in  the  island  of  Celebes  for  a  few  years 
we  abandoned  the  Malay  Archipelago  to  the  Dutch. 
Had  we  held  them,  we  might  now  be  enjoying  as 
complete  control  of  the  rubber-production  of  the 
world  as  the  United  States  of  its  oil. 

We  see  a  Conservative  reaction  against  Liberal 
policy  in  the  work  of  men  like  James  Brooke,  who, 
almost  as  an  outlaw,  made  himself  master  of 
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Sarawak,  and  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  who 
founded  colonies  in  South  and  Western  Australia  and 
in  New  Zealand.  There  is  a  certain  significance  in 
the  fact  that  Brooke’s  ship  was  called  the  Royalist 
and  Wakefield’s  the  Tory.  The  fives  and  the  work 
of  such  men  were  a  protest  against  the  shrinking 
and  spiritless  Liberalism  which  permeated  public 
policy  and  administration. 

The  name  of  Gibbon  Wakefield  reminds  us  of 
another  of  the  master  motives  of  the  British  Empire, 
the  settlement  of  our  surplus  population.  When  a 
land  is  full,  there  is  an  instinct  of  migration  :  The 
river  valleys  of  Central  Asia  have  filled  and  over¬ 
spilled  in  periodic  inundations  which  have  shaped 
the  history  of  mankind.  No  doubt  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples  were  originally  swept  westward  on  the 
crest  of  one  of  these  waves ;  they  rested  and  gained 
strength  in  our  islands,  and,  having  filled  and  reduced 
them  to  ‘  some  civility,’  they  set  out  again  on  the 
great  western  trail  to  people  new  lands.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  our  Imperial  enterprise  we  see 
this  motive  of  making  new  Englands  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  with  the  surplus  and  overflow  of  our  teeming 
islands.  Other  nations,  less  happy,  have  either 
been  reduced  to  barrenness  by  lack  of  outlet  or  have 
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lost  their  nationals  in  foreign  lands.  Our  colonies 
have  served  a  double  purpose  :  they  have  streng¬ 
thened  and  enriched  the  Mother  Country,  and  they 
have  given  our  surplus  people  a  home  among  their 
own  kinsmen,  speaking  their  own  language,  under  the 
same  flag  and  the  same  laws,  so  that  they  were  not 
lost  to  us,  nor  we  to  them.  This  instinct  of  migra¬ 
tion  developed  into  the  ‘  systematic  colonisation  ’ 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  great  tracts  of 
Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
were  peopled  with  nuclei  of  the  British  race.  But 
in  justice  to  our  ancestors  we  should  not  forget 
that  Bacon  and  Hakluyt  formulated  the  policy 
of  ‘  systematic  colonisation,’  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
put  it  in  practice  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  that,  throughout  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire,  a  succession  of  English  leaders — Penn, 
Baltimore,  Oglethorpe,  Halifax,  Selkirk,  Gibbon 
Wakefield,  Cecil  Rhodes,  to  name  only  a  few — 
organised  migrations,  as  the  fabulous  Hengist  and 
Horsa  might  have  done,  to  people  new  lands  with  the 
surplus  of  the  old. 

This  process  also  helped  to  shape  the  two  opposing 
schools  of  statesmanship — what  we  might  call,  on 
the  one  side,  the  parental  or  step-parental  instinct, 
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which  drives  out  of  the  nest ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
filial,  family  or  tribal  instinct,  which  claims  kinship 
and  seeks  union  even  across  a  world  of  waters.  The 
Little  England  school  represents  the  hen  which 
pecks  and  persecutes  its  fledged  chicks  when  they 
have  arrived  at  an  age  which  she  thinks  appropriate 
to  independence.  The  school  of  Gibbon  Wakefield, 
Sir  John  MacDonald,  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Alfred 
Deakin — to  name  a  few  representative  minds — 
expresses  the  opposite  tendency  and  seeks,  by  such 
devices  as  Imperial  Preference,  ‘  All- Red  Routes,’ 
Imperial  Conferences  and  Dominion  squadrons,  to 
maintain  over  wider  boundaries  a  larger  allegiance. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  economic  motives  behind 
political  theories.  We  find  the  Conservative  sup¬ 
porters  of  Wakefield’s  schemes  of  systematic  colonisa¬ 
tion  accusing  the  Manchester  school  of  desiring  a 
surplus  population  in  this  country  in  order  to  keep 
a  low  level  of  wages.  As  the  maintenance  of  wages 
is  obviously  one  result  of  a  free  emigration,  it  might 
seem  strange  that  the  Labour  Party  should  have 
taken  up  with  so  much  enthusiasm  the  policy  of 
those  arch-enemies  of  trade  unionism  and  high 
wages,  Cobden  and  Bright. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Conservative  Party,  which 
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has  an  interest  in  social  peace  as  well  as  in  national 
strength,  should  find  its  inspiration  and  its  task 
in  a  true  Imperial  policy.  '  We  should  be  indeed 
closely  wedded  to  the  dull  prose  of  daily  life  if  we 
banished  wholly  from  our  imagination  that  noble 
dream,  which  may  yet  in  the  fullness  of  time  be 
realised,  of  a  great  English-speaking  community, 
united  together  in  a  peaceful  confederation,  too 
powerful  to  be  molested  by  any  nation,  and  too 
generous  to  molest  any  weaker  State.’  These 
were  the  words  of  a  representative  Conservative 
and  a  great  Colonial  Secretary,  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Carnarvon.  Wide  as  is  their  meaning,  they  are  yet 
too  narrow  for  an  Empire  which  cherishes,  not  one, 
but  many  languages  and  races.  Its  freedom  and  its 
catholicity  are  at  once  the  weakness  and  the  strength 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  suggest  that  tact, 
sympathy  and  tolerance  must  go  with  courage  and 
power  in  its  government.  But  to  maintain  empire 
there  must  be  not  only  power  and  wisdom  in  the 
Government,  but  discipline  in  the  nation  itself,  and 
vigour  and  the  power  of  growth  in  its  people,  its 
industries  and  its  trade,  which  together,  as  this  book 
chiefly  shows,  are  the  stuff  of  which  empires  are 
made. 
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In  case  this  book  may  tempt  the  reader  to  a  better 
study  of  the  British  Empire,  let  me  add  a  word  about 
authorities.  I  have  borrowed  largely  from  my  old 
friend,  Mr.  Wyatt  Tilby’s  The  English  People  Over¬ 
seas,  which  is  the  best  and  most  complete  general 
history  of  the  subject.  Hakluyt  and  Purchas  give 
in  their  voyages  a  vivid  account  of  the  early  part 
of  the  story,  which  is  told  more  prosaically  in  the 
Calendar  of  State  Papers  ( Colonial  Series ).  Richard 
Doyle’s  English  in  America  is  the  best  history  of 
the  American  colonies  before  the  Revolution ; 
George  Beer  will  be  found  a  fair  interpreter  of  the 
old  Mercantile  policy  as  applied  to  the  colonies  ; 
Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley  are  the 
best  guides  to  the  early  history  of  Canada  ;  but  all 
the  Dominions  have  their  historians,  and  most  of 
them  have  made  some  progress  in  the  publication 
of  their  archives.  In  the  philosophy  of  the  subject 
Seeley’s  Expansion  of  England  had  a  great  influence 
in  its  day ;  but  how  far  the  Empire  has  outgrown 
Seeley’s  conception  of  it  we  find  in  Richard  Jebb's 
Studies  in  Colonial  Nationalism.  That  writer’s 
History  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  and  the  Speeches 
of  Cecil  Rhodes  by  '  Vindex  ’  are  two  books  indis¬ 
pensable  to  those  who  would  master  the  politics 
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of  Empire.  The  subject  is  so  many-sided,  however, 
that  I  despair  of  giving  the  reader  any  better  guide 
than  the  rule  I  follow  myself  in  reading — that  one 
book  leads  to  another. 


The  Origins  of  Empire 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  REASON  WHY 

At  the  present  time  the  British  Empire  is  being  a 
good  deal  abused.  The  Socialists  denounce  it  as 
*  Imperialism  ' — the  twin  sister  of  '  Capitalism  ’ — 
an  exploitation  and  an  enslavement.  This  is  no 
doubt  perplexing  to  a  good  many  people  who  were 
taught  to  be  proud  of  their  Imperial  structure ; 
and  it  may  help  them  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion 
if  we  show  how  the  Empire  arose  and  what  were 
the  motives  of  its  founders.  The  French  have  a 
good  saying  that  ‘  to  know  all  is  to  pardon  all,' 
and  we  shall  see,  if  we  go  into  the  matter,  that  the 
growth  of  our  Empire  was  founded  upon  nothing 
less  than  a  necessity  of  our  existence. 

It  was  part  of  our  national  struggle  for  life.  When, 
she  first  engaged  in  it,  we  may  say  of  England  that 
she  was  a  weak  country  seeking  strength,  a  poor 
country  seeking  wealth  and  a  dependent  country 
seeking  independence. 
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If  to  seek  strength,  wealth  and  freedom  is  a 
crime,  then  the  Imperial  enterprise  is  criminal:  if  to 
remain  poor,  weak  and  subservient  is  a  virtue,  our 
sailors  should  never  have  sailed  west  of  the  Bristol 
Channel.  There  are  some  people  who  look  with 
distaste  on  the  struggle  for  existence  which  nations, 
like  the  rest  of  nature,  must  wage  if  they  are  to 
survive.  These  people  have  become  too  fine  for 
life,  and  to  them,  I  fear,  this  book  will  make  no 
appeal.  In  the  interior  safety  of  a  great  nation 
we  have  a  sect  bom  without  skins,  who  shiver  at 
the  touch  of  reality  ;  but  if  we  believe  that  it  is 
better  to  struggle  than  to  be  enslaved,  if  we  realise 
that  he  who  will  not  be  hammer  must  needs  be 
anvil,  then  we  may  incline  to  agree  with  our  Tudor 
ancestors  and  to  sympathise  with  their  great 
endeavour.  They  were  weak,  poor  and  dependent 
because  they  were  beholden  to  foreign  countries 
for  the  necessities  of  life,  and  they  founded  our 
Empire  in  order  that  we  might  live  more  securely 
and  prosperously  upon  our  own  resources.  That 
is  the  master  secret  of  our  story.  Our  forefathers 
found  it  impossible  to  be  both  poor  and  strong, 
to  be  both  weak  and  free. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  a  history  of  the  British 
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Empire — that  would  be  far  too  big  a  business — but 
to  understand  the  thing  we  must  take  history  as 
our  guide.  There  is  none  other.  We  must  see 
how  the  Empire  actually  was  built  up,  and  we  must 
gather  from  their  own  words  and  their  own  acts 
why  our  forefathers  undertook  the  enterprise. 

The  merits  of  Hakluyt’s  Voyages  are  well  known — 
as  tales  of  adventure  ;  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  has 
ever  been  noticed  that  Hakluyt  has  a  historical 
philosophy  which  the  chronology  of  his  book 
expresses.  Its  first  volume  is  taken  up  mainly 
with  the  domination  of  England  by  a  Continental 
Power.  Hakluyt  did  not  trouble  to  explain  the 
facts  which  he  narrated,  as  they  were  perfectly 
familiar  to  his  time  and  generation,  but  his  earlier 
chronicles  show  quite  clearly  the  truth  of  what  was 
said  by  List,  a  famous  German  economist,  that 
England  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  nothing  more  than 
the  wool-farm  of  the  German  Hanse. 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  history  of  a  nation  we 
must  see  first  of  all  how  the  nation  lived,  for  political 
history  springs  naturally  out  of  political  economy, 
and  we  cannot  properly  understand  the  one  without 
understanding  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
the  situation  of  an  England  which  lived  by  exporting 
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wool,  hides,  tallow,  a  little  tin  and  other  such  raw 
produce  to  the  industrial  nations  of  Europe,  which 
supplied  her  in  return  with  their  manufactures — 
cloth,  weapons,  armour,  bowstaves  and  later  gun¬ 
powder — a  trade  conducted  mainly  in  ships  which 
were  foreign-built  and  foreign-owned ;  our  cloth 
woven  by  the  Flemish,  our  herrings  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch,  our  shipping  chiefly  an  affair  of  the 
cities  of  the  Baltic  and  of  Italy  ;  our  sugar  and  our 
spices  from  the  Genoese  or  the  Venetians,  so  that 
without  the  foreigner  to  supply  us  we  stood  helpless, 
naked  and  unarmed.  We  were  thus  in  a  position 
of  the  most  miserable  dependence.  We  had  not 
even  a  means  of  currency ;  the  merchants  of  the 
Hanse  rationed  us  with  the  silver  of  ‘  Beame,’  or 
Bohemia,  the  pound  sterling,  or  Easterling,  which 
became  our  standard  of  currency.  It  was  even 
coined  by  German  coiners  in  the  Tower.  Little 
wonder  if  the  Hanseatic  merchants  boasted  in  their 
letters  from  London  to  Liibeck  that  they  held  all 
England  under  their  thumb. 

William  Maitland  in  his  History  of  London  tells 
us  that,  even  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  '  Tho’ 
the  Trade  of  the  nation  was  carried  on  much  more  by 
the  natives  thereof  than  had  been  formerly,  yet  had 
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the  Society  of  the  Dutch  [German]  Haunce  at  the 
Steelyard  much  the  advantage  of  them,  by  means 
of  their  well-regulated  societies  and  the  privileges 
they  enjoyed ;  insomuch  that  almost  the  whole 
trade  was  driven  by  them  to  that  degree,  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  herself,  when  she  came  to  have  a  war, 
was  forced  to  buy  the  Hemp,  Pitch,  Tar,  Powder  and 
other  Naval  Provisions  which  she  wanted  of 
Foreigners  and  that  too  at  their  rates.  Nor  were 
there  any  stores  of  either  in  the  land  to  supply  her 
occasions  on  a  sudden  but  what,  at  great  rates, 
she  prevailed  with  them  to  fetch  for  her,  even  in 
the  time  of  war,  her  own  subjects  being  then  very 
little  Traders.’  And  this  was  roughly  true,  at 
least,  of  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth’s  reign. 

The  Tudors  earned  their  title  to  national  greatness 
by  their  work  in  remedying  this  dependence.  The 
position  of  Henry  VII  was  so  weak  that  he  hardly 
dared  to  be  bold  ;  his  virtues  were  parsimony  and 
wariness ;  he  built  up  the  strength  of  England 
almost  by  stealth.  We  find  him  giving  charters 
to  our  merchants  and  backing  them  by  clever  strokes 
of  statecraft  against  the  stronger  commerce  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  was  Tudor  policy  to  favour 
weaving  rather  than  the  export  of  wool,  to  encourage 
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shipbuilding,  to  promote  commerce,  to  smelt  metals, 
to  found  cannon  and  to  manufacture  small-arms  ; 
to  get  out  of  debt  to  the  bankers  of  the  Continent 
and  to  rest  rather  on  their  native  capital,  which  they 
sought  to  increase  by  careful  husbandry  and  by  the 
promotion  of  trade.  In  this  policy  the  Tudors  founded 
a  commercial  alliance  with  the  merchants  of  England, 
an  alliance  which  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
greatness  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  economic  power 
and  the  national  power  in  her  time  worked  together. 
Without  the  merchants,  their  organisations  and  their 
money,  the  policy  of  the  Queen  and  the  daring  of 
her  sailors  would  have  come  to  nothing,  and  we  shall 
not  understand  the  origins  of  our  Empire  unless  we 
know  something  of  the  English  merchants  in  Tudor 
times,  which  therefore  must  be  the  subject  of  our 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  MERCHANT  ADVENTURERS 

Karl  Marx,  the  great  enemy  of  capitalism,  would 
have  us  believe  that  it  is  a  modem  growth,  and  some 
of  his  followers  have  developed  this  idea  into  a  large 
historical  fallacy.  It  is  suggested  that  the  guilds 
of  the  Middle  Ages  formed  a  working  alternative 
both  to  capitalism  and  that  other  enemy  of  the 
Socialists,  individualism.  But  the  truth  is  that 
there  were  capitalists  then  just  as  there  are  capita¬ 
lists  now.  There  were  even  guilds  of  capitalists, 
and  the  members  of  these  guilds  held  their  capital, 
not  in  common,  as  our  Socialists  suggest,  but  as 
individuals.  They  were,  in  fact,  much  more 
‘  individualistic  ’  than  the  joint  stock  companies 
which  grew  out  of  them  ;  and  the  greatest  of  these 
capitalist  guilds  was  the  Society  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  of  England. 

The  history  of  this  society  is  but  little  known ; 
but  we  might  say  that  it  was  bom  of  the  economic 

struggle  with  the  German  Hanse  for  the  control 
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of  English  commerce.  It  consisted  of  some  thousands 
of  merchants  whose  business,  as  defined  in  their 
charters,  was  to  sell  English  cloth  in  the  markets 
of  the  Continent,  between  the  Scawe  of  Denmark 
and  the  River  Somme,  that  is  to  say,  in  our  chief 
market  of  the  Netherlands,  where  all  the  roads  and 
rivers  of  central  Europe  joined,  the  great  staple 
and  entrepot  of  Europe.  These  merchants  were 
limited  to  wholesale  trade  by  the  articles  of  their 
association  ;  they  were  forbidden  to  sell  cloth  save 
by  the  piece ;  by  their  oath  they  were  bound  to 
the  interest  of  England  ;  they  were  sworn  to  tell 
their  governor  of  any  design  they  discovered  against 
their  country ;  only  native-born  Englishmen  '  of 
father  and  mother  both  English  ’  were  admitted  to 
their  fellowship,  and  they  were  forbidden  either  to 
marry  a  foreign  wife  or  to  hold  real  property  abroad. 

These  provisions  suggest  to  us  that  they  were 
engaged  in  a  national  struggle.  And  so  it  was ; 
for  when  England  began  to  weave  her  own  cloth 
and  market  it  in  her  own  ships,  both  the  Hanseatic 
League  and  the  Netherlands  worked  by  all  means 
to  defeat  the  enterprise  and  to  maintain  England 
in  her  lowly  position  of  economic  vassalage.  The 
Merchant  Adventurers  were  often  defeated  and 
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often  betrayed  by  the  Government  of  their  country, 
but  they  held  to  their  policy.  We  see  them  struggling 
generation  after  generation,  and  even  century  after 
century,  with  the  same  end  in  view. 

By  the  time  of  the  Tudors  they  had  established 
in  Antwerp  the  seat  of  their  Government.  They 
had  detached  that  city  from  the  rest  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  by  making  it  the  market  town  of  the  English 
cloth  trade,  and  they  held  to  that  position 
desperately,  often  driven  out  by  the  intrigues  of 
their  enemies,  but  always  returning.  The  first  of 
the  Tudors,  Henry  VII,  was  true  to  their  interest, 
and  when  he  was  forced  into  a  struggle  with  the 
Netherlands  his  merchants  saw  him  through.  ‘  The 
Merchant  Adventurers,’  says  Francis  Bacon,  in  his 
history  of  those  times,  ‘  being  a  strong  company 
and  well  underset  with  rich  men,  did  hold  out 
bravely,  taking  off  the  commodities  of  the  kingdom, 
though  they  lay  dead  upon  their  hands  for  want  of 
vent.’  That  is  to  say,  the  Merchant  Adventurers 
bought  up  the  cloth  of  England  as  it  was  woven  and 
held  it  in  their  warehouses  when  it  could  not  be 
sold  because  of  the  commercial  war  between  England 
and  the  Netherlands.  Thus  was  won  a  great  national 

victory  for  England  against  foreign  capitalism  ;  and 
Ce 
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this  was  only  one  instance  of  the  struggle  in  the 
course  of  which  his  ‘  inveterate  enemies,’  the  German 
Hanse,  contrived  to  close  the  markets  of  Europe  to 
the  English  merchant.  Wherever  our  English  ships 
tried  to  break  through  they  were  stopped  by  the 
economic  blockade.  They  were  shut  out  of  the 
Baltic ;  they  were  shut  out  of  the  Netherlands ; 
and  when  Spain  and  Portugal  discovered  the  New 
World  and  the  Cape  route  to  India  they  were  shut 
out  also  by  the  influence  of  the  Empire  from  the 
markets  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  If.  this  blockade 
had  been  continuous  and  successful  England  must 
have  been  beaten  down  into  her  old  position  of 
economic  dependence  J_.. but  it  was  enforced  now  at 
one  point  and  now  at  another,  and  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  contrived  to  break  through  now  in  the 
north,  now  in  the  south,  as  the  diplomacy  of  the 
Tudors  and  the  need  for  English  cloth  defeated  at 

one  point  or  another  the  influence  of  their  enemies. 
Religion  reinforced  the  prohibitions  of  commerce, 
and  the  Pope  supported  the  Emperor  in  his  claim 
to  a  monopoly  of  the  New  World.  The  Papal  Bull 
which  closed  to  our  seamen  both  the  trade  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West  Indies  made  at  once  the 
Reformation  and  the  British  Empire  inevitable. 
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We  may  say  that  the  British  Empire  was  founded 
in  the  attempt  to  burst  this  economic  blockade.  In 
the  pages  of  Hakluyt  we  see  our  English  sailors 
pushing  now  south  and  now  north,  now  east  and 
now  west,  in  their  ceaseless  efforts  to  break  through 
the  boom  laid  along  the  coasts  of  Europe  from 
Iceland  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  from  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Azores  and  to  Brazil. 

It  was  not  only  a  trial  of  strength  but  of  wits. 
The  pilots  of  the  Indies  were  sworn  to  the  service 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  our  forefathers  had 
to  smuggle  their  knowledge  of  navigation  into 
England  like  so  much  contraband.  Before  the 
blockade  was  extended  to  the  south,  Henry  VII 
missed  a  great  chance,  for  the  story  goes  that  the 
brother  of  Columbus  came  to  his  Court  in  the  year 
1485  with  his  proposal  of  discovery.  ‘  Bartholomew 
Columbus,'  says  Anderson,  in  his  Origin  of  Com¬ 
merce,  ‘  was  kept  in  a  long  and  tedious  suspense  by 
the  over-cautious  prince.  In  the  meantime  he  lived 
at  London  in  a  poor  way  by  making  and  selling  sea 
charts,  which  were  till  then  entirely  unknown  there.’ 
Apparently  the  King  had  no  means  to  spare.  It  is 
said  that  when  at  last  he  listened  Bartholomew 
returned  to  Christopher  to  report  his  success,  but  was 
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met  at  Paris  by  the  news  that  his  brother  had  sailed 
and  that  the  discovery  had  already  been  made. 

The  chance  was  missed  and  the  road  was  closed. 
From  that  time  on  for  a  hundred  years  our  English 
sailors  were  doomed  to  fight  and  die  to  break  a  way 
through,  not  that  road  only,  but  every  road  in  the 
world  of  commerce. 

Great  claims  have  been  made  for  the  Cabots, 
father  and  son.  ‘  Sebastian,'  says  one  of  his 
biographers,1 2  ‘was  not  the  discoverer  of  North 
America,  but  he  was  the  first  governor  of  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  and  founder  of  a  new  era 
in  history  and  commerce  and  British  shipping.' 
Now  if  this  were  true  it  would  be  extremely  curious, 
since  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  were  by  their  constitution  native-born 
Englishmen  of  father  and  mother  both  English, 
and,  though  Sebastian  may  have  been  bom  in 
Bristol,  it  is  certain  that  his  father  was  a  foreigner 
and  that  he  spent  most  of  his  fife  in  the  service  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain.  We  were  at 
that  time  careful  how  we  admitted  aliens  to  the 
privileges  of  the  subject.  Jan  de  Witt*  tells  us 

1  Mr.  C.  H.  Coote  in  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

2  The  True  Interest  of  Holland,  by  Jan  de  Witt  (1702),  p.  52. 
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that  in  England  ‘  all  strangers  are  excluded  from 
their  guilds  and  halls  of  trade  and  manufacture, 
so  that  no  men  have  the  freedom  there  to  work, 
either  as  journeymen  or  master  workmen,  save  in 
that  whereof  the  inhabitants  are  ignorant.’ 

Here  possibly  is  a  clue  to  the  presence  in  England 
both  of  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot.  They  were 
professors  of  a  science  of  which  Englishmen  knew 
little  and  wanted  to  know  more — the  science  of 
navigation  as  developed  by  the  Venetians  and  the 
Genoese,  and  their  masters,  the  Arabs.  Indeed, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Merchant  Adventurers  of 
Bristol  brought  the  Cabots  to  England  for  a  set 
purpose.  Thus,  in  the  year  1527,  Robert  Thome, 
a  Bristol  Merchant  Adventurer,  settled  in  Seville, 
sent  Edward  Lee  a  letter  designed  to  be  read  to 
King  Henry  VIII,  and  there  mentions — it  is  more 
a  statement  than  a  claim — that  it  was  his  father 
and  another  Bristol  Merchant  Adventurer,  Hugh 
Elliot,  who  discovered  Newfoundland.  We  know 
too  little  of  John  Cabot’s  voyage  to  be  certain  on 
the  subject ;  but  it  would  be  strange  if  a  foreign 
navigator  were  to  go  to  Bristol  in  those  times  on 
his  own  account,  get  a  patent  from  the  King  and 
make  an  expedition  to  the  shores  of  North  America. 
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We  may  take  it  as  probable,  indeed,  almost  as 
certain,  that  the  whole  affair  was  managed  by  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  of  Bristol,  although  it  was 
thought  politic  to  make  out  the  patent  in  the  name 
of  Cabot  and  his  family.  Bristol  ships  had  long 
been  sailing  to  the  North  Atlantic,  and  drove  a 
regular  trade,  when  they  were  permitted,  as  far  as 
Iceland  all  through  the  fifteenth  century.  Can- 
nyngs,  a  Bristol  merchant  of  that  time,  employed 
eight  hundred  sailors  and  ten  ships  in  a  trade  which 
was  no  doubt  chiefly  in  fish  and  possibly  also  in 
sealskins  and  whale  oil.  From  Iceland  to  the  Bank 
of  Newfoundland  seems  a  natural  step  that  might 
have  been  taken  by  Bristol  seamen  without  much 
help  from  a  Venetian  professor  of  navigation.  But 
to  continue  with  Thome’s  letter,  '  The  Newfound¬ 
land  that  we  discovered,’  he  says,  '  is  all  a  main 
land  with  the  Indies  occidentall  from  whence  the 
Emperor  hath  all  the  Golde  and  pearles.’  More¬ 
over,  he  proceeds,  ‘  If  from  the  said  Newfoundland 
the  sea  be  navigable,  there  is  no  doubt  by  sayling 
northwards  and  passing  the  Pole,  descending  to 
the  equinnoxal  line,  we  shall  hit  these  Islands  and 
it  should  be  a  much  shorter  way  than  either  the 
Spaniards  or  Portingals  have.’ 
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And  then  we  come  to  an  interesting  little  glimpse 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Bristol  merchants  of  that 
time  were  quietly  gathering  their  information. 
Thome  and  his  partners,  in  order  to  discover  the 
secrets  of  the  Spaniards,  had  invested  1,400  ducats 
in  a  Seville  voyage  to  the  Spice  Islands  by  way  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  so  that  they  might  have 
two  English  sailors  '  learned  in  cosmography  ’ 
aboard.  This  must  have  been  that  very  voyage 
which  Sebastian  Cabot  mismanaged  so  unhappily 
for  his  Imperial  master.  It  set  out  in  April  1526, 
and  its  miserable  remnant  returned  in  July  1530. 

Thome  ends  his  notable  letter  by  expressing  a 
vehement  desire,  inherited  from  his  father,  to 
attempt  the  navigation  of  the  Northern  Passage. 
This  idea,  then,  was  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  among  the  Bristol  merchants  as  a  poacher’s 
way  to  that  rich  trade  in  spices  which  was  forbidden 
to  them  by  the  Papal  Bull. 

But  there  was  another  purpose  which  made  the 
seaports  of  the  East  of  England  no  less  anxious 
than  those  of  the  West  to  discover  such  a  passage  ; 
for,  while  Spain  and  Portugal  closed  the  South 
Atlantic  to  the  Bristol  mariners,  the  German 
merchants  of  the  Hanse  were  shutting  the  Baltic 
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to  our  sailors  of  London,  Lynn,  Newcastle  and  Hull. 
Captain  Carlile,  writing  some  time  later 1  '  upon  the 
intended  voyage  to  the  hithermost  parts  of  America,' 
describes  a  grievance  that  had  been  burning  in  the 
hearts  of  our  sailors  for  some  hundreds  of  years. 

*  The  badde  dealings  of  the  Easterlings  [German 
merchants  of  the  Baltic]  are  well  knowen  to  be  such 
towards  our  merchants  of  that  trade,  as  they  not 
only  doe  them  many  injuries  over  long  to  be  written 
but  do  seeke  all  the  means  they  can  to  deprive  them 
wholly  of  their  occupying  that  way  :  and  to  the 
same  purpose  have  of  late  clean  debarred  them  from 
their  accustomed  and  ancient  priveledges  in  all 
their  great  townes.' 

Here,  then,  were  two  big  motives,  to  find  a  way 
to  the  Moluccas  by  way  of  the  north,  and  to  enjoy 
the  Russian  trade  which  they  could  no  longer  reach 
by  way  of  the  Baltic. 

There  was  one  special  reason  why  the  attempt 
should  be  made  just  at  that  time.  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  and  the  Merchant  Adventurers  had  been 
practising  ’  with  their  Government  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  great  privileges  which  the  German  merchants 
enjoyed  under  our  English  customs.  They  had 
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brought  an  action  for  smuggling  against  certain 
merchants  of  the  German  Steelyard,  and  had  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  secure  a  decree  against  the  Han- 
seatics  in  the  Privy  Council.  This  had  precipitated 
a  quarrel  long  simmering ;  there  was  practically 
open  war  between  the  Hanseatic  power  and  the 
merchants  of  London,  and,  as  we  depended  upon  the 
Baltic  for  all  the  commodities  of  our  shipping,  it 
had  become  a  matter  extremely  urgent  to  find  some 
back  door  into  the  Russian  trade. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Sebastian  Cabot  had 
been  smuggled  out  of  the  Hapsburg  service.  In 
1521  King  Henry  VIII  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  had 
tried  to  persuade  the  twelve  livery  companies  of 
London  to  subscribe  to  a  voyage  to  the  North-West 
so  as  to  find  a  way  through  by  the  Newfoundland 
of  which  Thome  was  always  writing,  but  the  London 
merchants  had  refused  to  risk  their  capital  on  a 
man  whom  as  a  '  stranger  '  they  did  not  trust,  who 
‘  moreover  had  never  seen  the  land  himself  but  had 
only  heard  his  father  and  other  men  speak  of  it 
in  times  past.’  And  again  in  1541  the  Imperial 
Ambassador  in  England  reported  a  similar  design, 

‘  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  passage  between 
Iceland  and  Greenland,’  which  had  also  fallen 
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through.  But  now  the  situation  was  more  desper¬ 
ate,  and  the  Privy  Council,  which  had  backed  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  in  their  attack  on  the  Han¬ 
seatic  League,  took  another  step,  which  was  the 
logical  consequence  of  that  action,  and  paid  £100 
to  transport  Sebastian  Cabot  out  of  Spain. 

It  was  getting  to  be  a  very  difficult  business,  an 
enterprise  which  the  Merchant  Adventurers  of 
England  could  not  by  their  constitution  undertake, 
for  their  charter  limited  them  to  the  Netherlands 
trade.  There  was  also  the  Eastland  Company, 
of  which  many  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  of 
England  were  members.  That  company  had  by 
charter  the  right  to  trade  in  the  Baltic,  but  neither 
the  one  charter  nor  the  other  could  be  stretched 
to  cover  an  enterprise  no  less  than  sailing  round  the 
North  Cape.  And  there  was  another  difficulty. 
The  Eastland  and  Merchant  Adventurers  Companies 
were  ‘  regulated  companies,’  that  is  to  say,  they 
did  not  trade  with  a  joint  stock,  but  with  their  own 
factors,  their  own  goods  and  their  own  separate 
capitals.  They  were,  in  fact,  merely  an  association 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  their  trades, 
just  as  the  Inns  of  Court  are  nowadays  an  associa¬ 
tion  to  govern  and  regulate  the  legal  profession. 
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Our  Merchant  Adventurers  therefore  put  their  heads 
and  their  purses  together  and  devised  the  first  great 
joint  stock  company,  which  they  called  the  ‘  Mystery 
and  Company  of  the  Merchants  Adventurers  for 
the  discoverie  of  regions,  dominions,  islands  and 
places  unknowen.’  It  was  of  this  company  that 
Sebastian  Cabot  was  made  governor. 

Thus  in  the  year  1553  our  English  merchants  took 
a  great  step  in  the  Imperial  enterprise.  They  invented 
an  organisation  equal  to  the  task,  a  company  with 
one  common  stock ;  and  it  is  possible,  as  has  been 
suggested,  that  Sebastian  Cabot  instructed  them 
for  that  purpose  in  the  joint  stock  system  which 
was  already  understood  in  Italy.  However  that 
may  be,  they  subscribed  £6,000  by  calls  of  £25  on 
each  share,  and  devoted  the  money  to  the  purchase 
of  three  ships  and  some  goods  suitable  for  the  in¬ 
tended  trade.  Sebastian  Cabot  did  not  sail  with  the 
voyage.  He  was  then  an  old  man  over  seventy, 
but  he  danced  on  the  quay  as  the  ships  went  down 
the  river.  As  a  boy  he  had  watched  his  father's 
ship  sail  out  of  Bristol  to  find  a  way  by  the  North- 
West  ;  now  as  an  old  man  he  watched  these  other 
ships  sail  out  of  London  to  find  a  way  by  the  North- 
East.  They  were  both  false  starts  ;  but  they  must 
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have  suggested  to  him  the  indomitable  spirit  of  his 
adopted  country  and  her  growing  power  upon  the 
sea.  We  need  not  follow  the  strange  story  of  that 
first  English  voyage  to  Muscovy  ;  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  both  succeeded  and  failed.  Chancellor  died 
of  cold  in  a  frozen  harbour  of  the  White  Sea  ;  but 
one  ship  reached  Archangel.  It  went  no  further 
along  the  route  through  which  its  owners  had  hoped 
to  reach  Tartary,  but  it  at  least  struck  up  a  trade 
with  Russia.  It  helped  only  in  a  negative  way  to 
found  the  Empire,  since  it  showed  to  Englishmen 
that  there  was  little  hope  of  a  road  by  the  North 
East.  They  must  try  some  other  way,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  this  same  year,  1553,  when 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  London  were  using 
the  pilot-major  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  find  a  road 
by  the  North,  they  were  using  also  one  of  the  chief 
pilots  of  the  King  of  Portugal  to  find  a  road  to  the 
South,  and  in  that  enterprise  formed  another  joint 
stock  company  of  more  importance  to  our  story. 

Anthonie  Anes  Pinteado  was  a  pilot  ‘  some  time 
in  great  favour  with  the  King  of  Portugal!,  and  to 
whom  the  coasts  of  Brasil  and  Guinea  were  committed 
to  be  kept  from  the  French,  to  whom  he  was  a  terror 
of  the  Sea.’  He  had  through  some  quarrel  of  the 
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Court  fallen  out  of  favour  with  his  King,  and,  like 
Sebastian  Cabot,  had  taken  service  with  the  English  ; 
he  was  now  to  be  the  pilot  in  the  first  voyage  to 
Africa  of  a  London  joint  stock  company,  '  The 
Adventurers  to  Guinie.’  The  story  of  this  first 
voyage  of  the  Africa  company  brings  us  more  to 
close  quarters  with  the  great  blockade  which  shut 
English  merchants  out  of  the  trade  of  the  East. 
It  was  an  adventure  so  perilous  that  the  English 
commander,  Captain  Windham,  seems  to  have  lost 
his  nerve.  He  fell  into  an  incurable  suspicion  of 
his  Portuguese  pilot.  Might  he  not  be  leading  the 
ship  into  some  trap  arranged  beforehand  with  the 
King  of  Portugal,  or  concealing  the  secrets  of 
Portuguese  wealth  and  putting  them  off  on  some 
subterfuge  or  other  ?  The  suspicion  worked  like 
poison  in  Windham’s  mind.  When  at  last  they  got 
to  the  Coast  and  Pinteado  proposed  that  they  should 
load  the  ship  with  pepper,  Windham  flew  into  a 
rage  and  threatened  to  nail  the  ears  of  his  pilot  to 
the  mast,  and  then  forced  him  under  threats  to 
navigate  the  ship  up  river  to  the  kingdom  of  Benin 
in  search  of  gold.  And  there  we  begin  to  see  the 
tragedy  of  the  white  man’s  burden  in  tropical  Africa. 
The  crew,  through  '  drinking  the  wine  of  the  Palme 
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tree  that  droppeth  in  the  night  from  the  cut  of  the 
branches  of  the  same  ’  were  ‘  brought  into  swellings 
and  agues,’  so  that  '  sometimes  three  and  sometimes 
four  or  five  ’  died  in  a  day.  There  were  long  delays 
in  that  feverish  and  heat-stricken  river.  When 
Pinteado  tried  to  explain  the  difficulties  of  getting 
a  cargo  from  the  savages,  ‘  Windham,  much  raging, 
brake  up  Pinteado’s  cabin,  brake  open  his  chests, 
spoiling  such  provisions  of  cold  stilled  waters  and 
suckets  as  he  had  provided  for  his  health,  and  left 
him  nothing,  neither  of  his  instruments  to  saile  by 
nor  of  his  apparell,  and  in  the  mean  time  falling 
sicke  himself  died  also.’  We  are  told  that  Pinteado 
lamented  his  death  ‘  as  if  he  had  been  the  dearest 
friend  he  had  in  the  world,’  and  on  the  voyage  home 
died  also  ‘  for  very  pensiveness  and  thought  that 
strooke  him  to  the  heart.  A  man  worthy  to  serve 
many  princes  and  most  vilely  used.' 

The  first  voyage  did,  however,  bring  back  stores 
of  gold,  pepper  and  ivory,  and  the  London 
adventurers  set  out  again,  only  to  find  that  with 
every  voyage  the  Portuguese  measures  grew  more 
stringent  and  the  trade  more  dangerous,  for  the 
Portuguese  had  been  settled  in  that  trade  a  hundred 
years*;  they  had  built  their  fortresses  along  the 
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coast,  and  had  thus  bases  from  which  to  attack  the 
intruders.  Captain  John  Lok,  who  sailed  in  1554, 
contrived  with  some  trouble  to  win  through.  William 
Towerson,  who  followed  him,  made  at  first  a  profit¬ 
able  trade,  but  found  that  a  Portuguese  brigantine 
was  following  his  ship  from  place  to  place  and 
warning  the  people  not  to  deal  with  him.  Towerson’s 
favourite  signal,  ‘  Come  under  my  lee  and  fight,’ 
stood  him  in  good  stead  ;  but  as  time  went  on  there 
was  more  fighting  than  trade.  The  loss  in  ships 
and  men  became  enormous,  and  for  the  space  of 
about  twenty  years  no  voyages  to  Africa  are  recorded 
in  Hakluyt.  The  English  Merchant  Adventurers 
were  driven  back  upon  further  attempts  on  the 
North,  though  this  time  they  proposed  not  the 
North  East,  but  the  North  West.  They  would  seek, 
again  and  again  and  over  again  until  they  found 
it,  Thome’s  and  John  Cabot’s  way  to  India  by 
America ;  and  we  see  them  like  salmon  leaping  at 
a  fall  too  high  for  them,  indomitable  in  their 
endeavour,  still  persisting  in  their  defeat,  until  at 
last  they  found  a  way  not  to  the  Indies  but  to  an 
Empire  of  their  own.  The  same  fruitful  error  which 
led  Columbus  to  Hispaniola  led  Gilbert  and  Raleigh 
to  Newfoundland  and  Virginia. 
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VOYAGES  TO  AMERICA 

There  are  two  main  reasons  why  our  English  sailors 
went  to  Newfoundland.  One  was  the  theory  of 
the  North  West  Passage  so  ardently  embraced  by 
Thome  and  pursued  by  his  followers  for  a  hundred 
years  of  shipwreck  and  vexation.  Another  was  the 
humdrum  business  of  the  fish  trade.  Fisheries,  first 
in  Iceland  and  then  in  Newfoundland,  were  the 
‘  nurseries  of  our  seamen.’  The  discovery  of  the 
island  by  John  Cabot  and  his  Bristol  friends  had 
opened  out  the  trade,  which  was  followed  year  by 
year,  and  Humphrey  Gilbert  did  not  rediscover  the 
island,  although  he  annexed  it  in  passing.  In  the 
year  1583  he  cut  the  first  sod  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  by  taking  the  harbour  of  St.  John.  Hakluyt, 
writing  of  the  island  as  it  was  six  years  before,  says 
that  there  were  then  at  Newfoundland  ‘  one  hundred 
ships  from  Spain,  fifty  from  Portugal,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  from  France  and  fifteen  from  England,’ 

but  he  adds  that  the  English  were  ‘  the  best  ships, 
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and  therefore  gave  the  law  to  the  rest,  being  on  the 
bank  the  protectors  of  the  others,  for  which  it  was 
then,  and  had  been  of  old,  a  custom  to  make  them 
some  sort  of  acknowledgment  as  admirals,  such  as 
a  boat  load  of  salt  for  guarding  them  from  pirates, 
etc.  ’ ;  and  he  adds  that  our  fisheries  of  Iceland 
were  one  reason  why  we  had  not  then  many  ships 
at  Newfoundland.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  as  the  fisheries  were  the  nurseries  of  seamen 
so  fish  was  the  basis  of  navigation,  for  the  dried 
cod,  or  ‘  stock  fish,’  was  the  staple  food  of  the  seamen, 
in  Tudor  times,  and  was,  moreover,  a  commodity 
which  had  a  great  sale  throughout  southern  Europe, 
so  much  so  that  control  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries 
became  later  the  subject  of  a  great  struggle  between 
France  and  England.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  when 
he  claimed  Newfoundland  for  his  Queen,  claimed 
for  her  also  the  mastery  of  the  seas.  ‘  Here,'  says 
the  chronicler,  '  he  set  up  the  Queen’s  arms,  granting 
leases  for  many  persons  for  stages  to  cure  their  fish, 
the  Portuguese,  French  and  Spaniards  agreeing 
thereto.’ 

It  is  notable  also  that  the  survivors  of  this  famous 
voyage  reported  a  means  of  securing  those  com¬ 
modities  of  which  our  merchant  service  stood  in 
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need.  We  wanted,  for  our  shipbuilding  and  ship¬ 
furnishing,  planks,  masts,  pitch,  rosin,  hemp  and 
in  fact  all  those  marine  stores  we  could  only  obtain 
from  the  Baltic  by  the  uncertain  courtesy  of 
Denmark  and  the  Hanseatic  League.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  one  of  the  main  objects  of  our  merchants  to 
secure  an  independent  supply  of  marine  stores. 
‘  There  is  nothing,’  the  chroniclers  of  Gilbert’s 
voyage  report,  '  which  our  Eastern  and  Northerlie 
countries  of  Europe  doe  yielde  but  the  like  also  may 
be  made  in  them  as  plentifully  by  time  and  industrie  : 
namely,  rosen,  pitch,  tarre,  sope  ashes  [potash], 
deal  board,  mastes  for  ships,  hides,  furres,  flaxe, 
hempe,  come,  cables,  cordage,  linnen,  cloth,  metals 
and  many  more.' 

Such  a  list  indicates  the  intentions  of  Elizabethan 
policy  to  put  our  naval  power  on  safer  foundations, 
and  the  mention  of  potash  suggests  another  reason, 
for  potash  was  used  in  the  scouring  of  our  woollen 
cloth,  and  Hakluyt  records  with  delight  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  great  vein  of  alum  in  Virginia,  alum 
being  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  Netherlands 
were  at  that  time  masters  of  the  dyeing  and  finish¬ 
ing  processes  in  the  cloth  industry,  and  England  was 
forced  to  export  a  great  portion  of  her  woollens 
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both  unfinished  and  undyed.  To  transform  this 
export  of  ‘  whites '  into  an  export  of  dyed  and 
finished  cloth,  so  as  to  get  the  whole  profit  of  the 
manufacture  for  England,  was  the  main  object  of 
the  national  policy.  Our  cloth,  as  Hakluyt  says, 
must  pass  out  with  as  much  labour  of  our  people 
as  may  be  possible.  In  those  early  voyages  we 
find  frequent  mention  of  ‘  dies  of  various  kinds  ’ — 
‘  Shoemake,  well  knowen  and  used  in  England  for 
blacke  ;  a  herb  called  wasebur,  little  small  roots 
called  chappacor  and  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  by 
the  inhabitants  Tangomockonomindge,  which  dies 
are  for  divers  sorts  of  red.  Their  goodness  for  our 
English  cloths  remain  yet  to  be  proved,’  says 
Hakluyt,  as  the  natives  only  used  them  to  dye  their 
faces  and  their  deer-skins ;  but  there  was  also  woad, 
which  England  could  not  sufficiently  supply,  and 
madder. 

To  make  our  cloth  manufacture  more  independent 
in  all  its  branches,  in  its  wool  and  its  woolcombs, 
in  its  weaving  and  its  scouring,  in  its  dyeing  and 
its  finishing,  and,  last  but  not  least,  in  its  carriage 
and  its  merchanting — these  were  aims  our  Eliza¬ 
bethans  always  held  before  their  eyes.  They  were 
an  object  of  policy  as  important  to  the  poor  as  to 
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the  rich,  to  the  weaver  as  to  the  merchant,  nor  were 
they  forgotten  by  the  Queen,  since  they  involved 
the  welfare  and  the  independence  of  our  country. 

But  there  was  a  commodity  more  alluring  than 
madder,  potash  and  alum,  the  commodity  of 
'  treasure.’  Capital,  so  much  abused  by  our 
Socialists,  is  a  thing  indifferent,  neither  good  nor 
evil  but  as  it  is  used.  Although  it  is  blamed  for 
all  the  wickedness  in  the  world,  there  are  few  who 
abuse  it  who  would  not  possess  it,  and  the  ills  of 
holding  it  are  nothing  to  the  ills  of  lacking  it.  For 
centuries  England  had  suffered  from  her  want  of 
the  medium  of  currency.  Her  people  had  been 
kept  in  poverty,  her  commerce  had  been  restricted, 
her  Crown  had  been  seduced  from  the  true  line  of 
her  national  interest  by  the  lack  of  money.  English 
Governments,  driven  to  go  to  Cologne  or  Antwerp, 
to  Venice  or  Florence  for  their  loans,  not  only  paid 
in  usury  but  paid  also  in  the  liberty  of  their  country. 
England  found  that  she  could  not  both  be  free  and 
in  debt :  she  must  establish  her  independence 
upon  her  own  capital.  Here  we  see  the  secret  of 
the  parsimony  of  Henry  VII,  frustrated  by  the 
extravagance  of  his  son,  and  followed  again  to 
victory  by  the  greatest  and  last  of  the  line. 
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Meanness  in  Elizabeth  was  a  queenly  virtue, 
since  the  alternative  was  to  borrow  from  the  bankers 
of  the  Empire  and  of  Spain.  All  through  her  hfe 
she  remembered  the  advice  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
when  she  came  to  the  throne — ‘  to  come  in  as  smah 
debt  as  you  can  beyond  seas  ’  and  '  to  keep  up  your 
credit,  and  specially  with  your  own  merchants, 
for  it  is  they  must  stand  by  you  at  ah  events  in 
your  necessity.'  So  it  was  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
risked  ah,  and  sinned  sometimes,  for  gold.  Although 
she  detested  slavery,  she  took  a  share  in  the  voyage 
of  Sir  John  Hawkins  to  Guinea  for  slaves,  and  she 
winked  a  royal  eye  at  Sir  Francis  Drake  when  that 
gallant  buccaneer  returned  with  his  holds  full  of 
Spanish  plate.  For  this  reason  also  she  gave  ear 
to  the  fairy  tales  of  Martin  Frobisher  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 

Was  there  ever  such  an  optimist  as  Frobisher? 
In  his  burning  imagination  the  unknown  North 
was  made  of  gold,  the  soil  of  America  was  one  great 
mine.  He  would  return  to  his  Queen  with  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  stored  under  hatches,  and  the 
Queen  so  far  believed  him  that  she  supported  his 
ventures  with  some  of  her  own  money,  and  when 
his  three  ships  weighed  anchor  at  Deptford,  on 
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June  7th,  1576,  she  watched  them  from  her  palace 
window  and  ‘  bade  us  farewell  by  shaking  her 
handkerchief  out  of  the  window.’  But  there  was 
another  who  risked  more  in  the  enterprise  and 
suffered  more  from  the  loss  than  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Michael  Lok  was  just  such  another  as  William 
Thome.  He  was  a  Merchant  Adventurer  of  London 
as  Thome  was  a  Merchant  Adventurer  of  Bristol. 
In  1552  he  had  gone  to  Spain  in  pursuit  of  business, 
and  we  may  be  certain  that  he  had  some  share  in 
the  voyage  to  Guinea  of  which  his  kinsman,  Captain 
John  Lok,  was  captain.  At  Lisbon  he  saw  the 
marvels  of  the  great  trade  driven  by  Portugal  with 
the  West  and  East  Indies  ;  studied  ‘  all  matters 
appertaining  to  the  traffic  of  merchants,’  and  spent 
more  than  £500  in  books,  maps,  charts  and  instru¬ 
ments.  On  his  return  to  London  he  helped  to  form 
the  Cathay  Company,  of  which  he  was  governor, 
and  of  his  own  money  he  spent  the  great  sum  (in 
those  days)  of  £7,500  in  furnishing  and  equipping 
Frobisher’s  voyage.  When  the  precious  ore  which 
Frobisher  brought  back  from  the  misty  cliffs  of 
Labrador  was  assayed  by  the  Queen’s  servants 
and  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  dirt  Lok  was 
mined.  He  had  spent  ‘  all  the  goods  he  had  in 
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the  world,  whereby  himself,  his  wife  and  fifteen 
children  were  left  to  beg  their  bread.’  With  such 
devotion  did  the  Elizabethan  merchants  support 
the  Elizabethan  sailors. 

The  story  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  more  familiar 
and  no  less  melancholy.  In  1584  the  Queen  gave 
him  a  royal  charter  to  the  land  of  America  between 
the  thirty-third  and  fortieth  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  so  began  the  settlement  of  Virginia.  The 
scale  of  that  enterprise  suggests  the  largeness  of 
the  plans  behind  it.  There  was  first  the  voyage 
of  exploration  to  spy  out  the  country,  and  then 
followed  the  main  expedition  of  seven  ships  carry¬ 
ing  over  one  hundred  emigrants  who  were  to  make 
a  permanent  colony  of  the  English  race  in  the  New 
World. 

Francis  Bacon  twenty  years  after  gave,  in  his 
summary  way,  a  short  explanation  of  that  great 
failure.  The  colony  ‘  moiled  too  much  under¬ 
ground  ’ ;  they  sought  for  a  gold-mine  when  they 
should  have  been  tilling  the  soil.  They  neglected 
the  slow  and  unseen  foundations  of  success.  The 
remnants  of  the  first  colony  were  brought  back  by 
Drake  in  1586.  The  second  was  neglected,  though 
not  forgotten,  in  the  crisis  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
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How  the  pioneers  perished  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  discover ;  Raleigh,  to  his  honour,  never 
gave  up  hope  or  search  of  them.  They  left  nothing 
but  a  name  and  a  determination  in  the  hearts  of 
their  people  that  when  Spain  was  settled  with  and 
the  way  was  open  they  would  again  take  up  the 
business  of  planting  Virginia. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  EAST  INDIES 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  British  Empire  was 
undertaken  as  part  of  the  national  struggle  not  only 
for  freedom  but  for  existence.  As  our  story  goes 
on,  the  struggle  remains  but  the  enemy  changes. 
When  our  merchants  began  their  adventuring  they 
had  as  their  most  formidable  and  inveterate  foe 
the  great  commercial  organisation  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  which  ruled  the  trade  of  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  At  the  beginning  of  our  story  the 
Hanseatic  League  could  summon  the  great  political 
power  of  the  old  German  Empire  to  its  assistance, 
and  under  Charles  V  that  Empire  embraced  all 
western  Europe  save  France,  from  Poland  in  the 
Baltic  to  the  Imperial  possessions  in  Italy.  But 
as  our  story  advances  this  great  enemy  falls  into 
fragments.  The  Hanseatic  League,  which  depended 
on  the  overland  routes  from  the  East,  could  not 
accommodate  itself  to  the  new  trades  which 
depended  on  the  West  and  the  South  Atlantic. 
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With  the  decay  of  the  Hanseatic  League  the  German 
Empire,  of  which  it  was  the  commercial  organisa¬ 
tion,  also  declined.  Desperate  expedients  were 
used  to  crush  its  chief  enemy,  the  Merchant  Adven¬ 
turers  of  England,  but  in  vain. 

When  the  Spanish  Netherlands  were  closed  against 
English  trade  our  merchants  found  new  ports  farther 
to  the  north.  Thus,  when  Antwerp  was  sacked  in 
the  '  Spanish  Fury,'  they  opened  out  in  Stade  and 
even  seduced  Hamburg  from  its  allegiance  to  the 
Hanse.  The  German  merchants  invested  a  great 
part  of  their  capital  in  Spain,  and  so  arranged  it 
that  one  condition  of  the  Spanish  marriage  between 
Philip  and  Mary  was  the  restoration  of  their  com¬ 
mercial  privileges  in  England ;  but  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  destroyed  these  hopes. 

As  their  last  desperate  move  they  equipped  the 
Spanish  Armada,  for  Philip’s  fleet  was  mainly 
furnished  or  built  in  the  Baltic ;  not  only  was  that 
move  defeated,  but  Drake  in  retaliation  destroyed 
whole  fleets  of  Hanseatic  ships  wherever  he  found 
them,  and  at  last  the  Hanseatic  power  fell  into 
complete  chaos  and  ruin  in  the  great  conflagration 
of  the  Thirty  Years  War.  But  as  one  enemy  went 
down  another  came  up.  The  Dutch  also  had  waged 
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war,  both  against  the  Hanseatic  League  on  the  one 
side,  and  Spain  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  on  the 
other.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  supported  their  cause. 
But  very  early  in  the  day  a  quarrel  arose  between 
the  English  and  the  Dutch  merchants,  for  our 
people  soon  discovered  that  the  Dutch  were  trad¬ 
ing  with  the  enemy  against  whom  we  and  they 
were  fighting.  Thus,  one  of  our  Elizabethans, 
John  Chamberlain,  complains  of  the  Dutch  that  ‘  we 
for  theire  sake  and  defence  entring  into  the  warre, 
and  being  barred  from  all  commerce  and  enter- 
course  of  merchandize ;  they  in  the  meantime 
thrust  us  out  of  all  trafficke  to  our  utter  undoing 
(if  in  time  it  be  not  looked  into).'  Fortunately  for 
England  our  Elizabethans  usually  looked  into  things 
in  time  and  took  their  measures  accordingly. 

They  found  that  the  Dutch  at  first  marketed 
spices  and  sugars  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
Empires,  and  when  the  English  naval  power  had, 
in  the  main,  broken  the  naval  power  of  Spain,  they 
organised  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  reap 
the  benefit,  and  so  completely  did  they  gain  the 
monopoly  that  they  forced  up  the  price  of  pepper  in 
the  English  market  to  the  exorbitant  rate  of  six  shil¬ 
lings  a  pound.  This  hit  our  Elizabethans  hard,  for 
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it  was  our  custom  in  those  days  to  kill  a  large  part 
of  our  cattle  in  the  autumn,  our  winter  pastures 
being  insufficient  to  support  them,  and  spice  the 
meat  for  winter  consumption.  Thus  we  depended 
on  spice  then,  even  more  than  now.  We  had  been 
accustomed  to  get  our  spices  and  our  groceries  from 
Venice  and  Genoa,  for  which  reason  our  grocers  are 
called  ‘  Italian  merchants  ’  to  this  day,  and  it  was 
for  this  trade  mainly  that  we  organised  the  Levant 
Company,  which  began  its  career  very  prosper¬ 
ously  with  returns  of  about  300  per  cent.  But 
here  our  wars  with  Spain  were  fatal,  for  the  ships  of 
our  adventuring  grocers  had  to  pass  under  the  gun 
muzzles  of  Gibraltar,  and,  if  they  escaped  the 
Barbary  pirates,  had  usually  to  make  a  running 
fight  of  it  with  one  of  King  Philip’s  fleets  of  galleys. 
When  Portugal  developed  her  East  Indian  trade, 
brought  home  the  spices  of  the  Moluccas  and  grew 
sugar  in  the  island  of  San  Thom^,  our  merchants 
got  part  of  their  groceries  in  Lisbon,  but  in  1560  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal  was  united  with  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Spain,  and  so  an  old  friend  and  ally  was 
turned  into  an  enemy.  So  it  was  that  we  were 
almost  forced  to  organise  an  English  East  India 
Company ;  as  our  Empire  in  the  New  World  of 
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Newfoundland  and  Virginia  grew  out  of  our 
necessities,  so  our  Empire  in  Asia  grew  out  of  our 
luxuries.  We  went  there  because  we  wanted  to  be 
independent  of  Lisbon  and  Amsterdam  in  the 
spices  and  good  things  of  life. 

With  such  very  practical  matters  in  mind,  a 
group  of  merchants  in  the  Levant  Company,  which 
was  a  regulated  trade  like  our  wool  trade  in  the 
Netherlands,  came  together  and  formed  a  joint 
stock  to  try  the  great  hazard  of  the  Indian  Seas. 
We  have  seen  already  how  the  Merchant  Adven¬ 
turers  formed  a  joint  stock  company  for  the  Russia 
trade  and  for  the  trade  to  Guinea  as  enterprises 
too  big  to  be  ran  upon  the  old  individual  lines,  and 
so  it  was  here.  In  the  petition  to  the  Privy  Council 
the  London  merchants  argued  that  ‘  the  trade  of 
the  Indies,  being  so  far  remote  from  hence,  cannot  be 
traded  but  in  a  joint  stock  company.’  But  in  form¬ 
ing  this  company  our  London  merchants  made  one 
mistake,  a  mistake  they  had  already  committed 
in  the  case  of  Guinea,  and  avoided  in  the  case  of 
Russia.  It  was  to  confine  the  venture  to  a  single 
voyage.  When  the  ships  should  return,  the  profits 
were  to  be  distributed,  the  ships  and  cargo  sold  and 
the  company  wound  up.  Here  the  Dutch  were 
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wiser,  for  they  planned  their  venture  upon  larger 
and  more  permanent  lines.  They  saw  more  clearly 
than  the  English  the  consequences  of  their  enter¬ 
prise,  that,  as  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  had 
fortresses  to  guard  their  route,  and  fleets  based 
upon  these  fortresses,  they  would  require  not  only  to 
trade  but  to  fight,  and  not  only  to  fight  at  sea  but 
to  fight  on  land,  and  not  only  to  fight  on  land  but 
to  build  forts  and  maintain  garrisons.  And  so 
they  formed  a  company  which  in  its  power  and 
resources  was  nothing  less  than  the  United  Nether¬ 
lands  at  sea.  The  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  Zee- 
land,  Hoorn,  Enkheisen,  Delft  and  Rotterdam 
were  all  represented  on  the  board.  Their  capital 
was  no  less  than  6,500,000  guilders,  and  their 
executive,  the  famous  ‘  Seventeen,’  was  in  itself  a 
government,  making  peace  and  war,  crowning 
and  dethroning  princes,  building  and  maintaining 
forts  and  carrying  on  a  system  of  commerce  that 
covered  the  whole  world.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Dutch  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  employed  no  less  than  30,000  men  and  above 
200  capital  ships,  and  it  may  here  be  added  that 
during  the  180  years  of  its  existence  it  paid  an 
average  dividend  of  twenty-one  per  cent.  Although 
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this  company  was  only  formed,  by  the  great  Raad- 
pensionaris,  Van  Oldenbameveldt,  in  1602,  it  con¬ 
solidated  other  Dutch  East  India  Companies  which 
had  existed  for  some  years,  and  although  of  the 
two  the  English  were  the  first  to  make  their  way 
into  India,  the  Dutch  were  the  first  to  organise  the 
trade. 

There  is  something  dramatic  in  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  year  1589  the  Dutch  sent  their  brokers 
to  London  to  buy  ships  for  their  new  Indian  trade, 
and  these  agents  put  up  at  the  Steelyard,  from 
which,  a  few  years  before,  the  German  merchants 
had  been  ejected  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  There  they 
heard  the  reply  of  the  merchants  of  London,  which 
was  that,  as  they  themselves  intended  to  trade  with 
the  East  Indies,  they  had  need  of  all  their  ships  and 
had  none  to  spare  for  the  Dutch.  It  was  a  bold 
decision,  and  was  debated  long  and  seriously  between 
the  merchants  and  the  Privy  Council  before  at  last, 
by  the  influence  of  the  Queen  herself,  the  opposition 
was  overruled  and  the  venture  authorised.  We  are 
apt  to  think  that  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
put  an  end  to  the  power  of  Spain  and  left  the  seas 
of  the  world  open  to  the  commerce  of  England,  but 
it  was  not  so.  Spain  and  Portugal  together  remained 
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a  kingdom  of  great  wealth  and  power.  Their  ocean 
routes  were  supported  by  a  long  line  of  fortresses  ; 
their  trade  was  carried  in  strong,  armed  fleets.  The 
sugar-plantations  of  Hispaniola,  San  Thome  and 
the  Brazils,  the  spices  of  the  Moluccas,  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  were  guarded  everywhere  by 
infantry,  long  considered  the  finest  in  Europe.  Here 
was  a  power  not  likely  to  be  challenged  in  the  inner¬ 
most  recesses  of  its  fortified  trade.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  years  afterwards  Adam  Smith  sneered  at 
all  joint  stock  companies  and  questioned  the 
necessity  of  such  organisations  ;  but  the  individual 
traders  of  single  ships  had  not  a  chance  of  succeeding 
in  such  an  enterprise.  To  open  such  a  trade  the 
whole  strength  and  all  the  available  resources  of 
England  were  none  too  much. 

A  Government  weary  of  war  thought  it  might  be 
a  better  plan  to  make  peace  with  Spain  and  Portugal 
and  obtain  sugar  and  spices  by  peaceful  trade  in 
the  ports  of  Lisbon  and  Seville.  There  were  other 
misgivings ;  such  a  voyage  would  require  many 
ships,  which  might  be  lost  or  ‘  rotted  with  the  worm.’ 
The  Adventurers  replied  that  the  enterprise  would 
rather  promote  shipbuilding  and  increase  shipping. 
Then  it  would  absorb  a  large  part  of  our  scanty 
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‘  treasure.’  Only  for  a  time,  the  merchants  replied, 
since  the  money  would  come  back  with  profit,  and 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  many  fold. 
Such  a  trade  would  be  of  no  service  to  our  woollen 
manufactures  since  woollens  were  not  worn  in  hot 
countries.  There  were  other  trades  besides  wool, 
retorted  the  merchants,  and  this  new  trade  might 
be  as  beneficial  as  the  old.  Such  were  the  seeds  of 
a  great  controversy  that  lasted  for  two  centuries 
and  is  not  yet  quite  dead.  But  the  arguments  of 
the  promoters  prevailed,  and  on  December  31st, 
1600,  the  Queen  signed  the  charter  of  the  first  East 
India  Company. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  English  got  the 
knowledge  upon  which  they  formed  their  hopes. 
The  voyage  of  1601  was  not,  in  fact,  their  first  to 
the  East  Indies.  Drake  had  been  round  the  Cape  ; 
in  1591  there  had  even  been  an  organised  expedition, 
the  voyage  of  Captain  Raymond ;  and  James 
Lancaster,  who  commanded  the  East  India 
Company’s  fleet,  had  been  one  of  Raymond’s 
captains.  Lancaster,  we  are  told,  was  '  brought 
up  among  the  Portuguese  :  lived  among  them  as  a 
soldier,  a  gentleman  and  a  merchant.’  Moreover, 

Hakluyt  was  at  the  command  of  the  court  of 
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directors,  and  could  lay  before  them  the  letters  of 
Thomas  Stevens,  an  Englishman  who  had  become 
rector  of  the  Jesuits’  College  at  Goa.  Then  there 
wras  the  strange  story  of  Ralph  Fitch,  who  had  set 
out  in  1583  to  reach  China  overland,  had  been 
captured  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  had  been  thrown  into  prison  at  Goa.  Middleton, 
Brand  and  Hayward,  the  captains  of  the  three  ships, 
had  all  made  the  voyage  before.  The  Elizabethans 
were  nothing  if  not  thorough.  They  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  enterprise  before  they 
undertook  it,  and  it  is  noteworthy  also,  as  a  link 
between  the  w'rong  road  and  the  right,  that  John 
Davis,  famous  for  his  attempts  at  a  North  West 
Passage,  who  had,  besides,  been  to  India  with  the 
Dutch,  was  '  pilot-major  ’  of  the  expedition. 

It  may  be  noted  of  this  voyage  that  105  men  out 
of  the  company  of  450  died  between  London  and 
Table  Bay  ;  that  the  ships  rested  there  six  weeks  to 
recover  from  the  scurvy,  and  spent  the  winter  at 
Madagascar  ;  that  they  then  sailed  to  Sumatra  and 
struck  up  an  alliance  wnth  the  King  of  Achin  ;  that 
they  loaded  their  ships  out  of  the  holds  of  Portuguese 
merchantmen ;  that  they  made  friends  with  the 
King  of  Bantam  by  offering  his  people  better  prices 
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than  the  Dutch  gave  them  for  their  pepper ;  that 
Lancaster  set  up  a  factory  at  Bantam  and  thereby 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  that  the 
fleet  at  last  came  back  to  England  with  more  than  a 
million  pounds  of  pepper,  cloves,  cinnamon,  gum, 
lacquer  and  other  precious  cargo,  and  so  set  the 
seal  of  success  upon  the  greatest  commercial  venture 
undertaken  by  Englishmen  up  to  that  time.  And  it 
is  noteworthy  also  that,  even  while  the  expedition 
was  on  the  sea,  the  East  India  Company  were  so 
doubtful  of  the  possibility  of  reaching  India  by 
a  route  which  was  flanked  by  Spain  and  Portugal 
and  studded  with  hostile  fortresses  that  it  sent  out 
at  its  own  cost  a  ship  to  make  another  attempt  at 
a  North  West  Passage. 

The  ancient  system  of  the  trade  of  Asia  would  be 
a  very  interesting  subject.  There  were  two  great 
routes,  one  overland  through  Turkestan  and  Russia 
to  Novgorod,  where  it  was  met  by  the  merchants 
of  the  Hanseatic  League  ;  the  other  by  sea,  the 
Chinese  in  their  junks  carrying  the  trade  from  the 
Far  East  to  the  Malay  Straits,  where  it  was  met  by 
the  Arabs,  who  brought  it  in  their  dhows  by  way  of 
Ceylon  and  the  Malabar  coast  of  India  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  there  to  be  transferred  to 
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camelback  and  carried  in  caravans  to  Constantinople 
and  Alexandria,  where  it  was  met  by  the  galleys 
of  Venice  and  Genoa  for  distribution  in  southern 
Europe.  The  first  blow  at  this  vast  system  of 
commerce  was  struck  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  and  attacked  and  sank  whole 
fleets  of  hundreds  of  Arab  merchantmen  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  1507  Albuquerque  fortified  the  island  of  Ormuz 
which  became  the  depot  of  trade  between  Turkey, 
Arabia  and  Persia  on  the  one  side  and  India  and 
China  on  the  other.  There  came  two  caravans  a 
year  from  Aleppo,  and  there  the  merchants  ex¬ 
changed  the  carpets,  camlets,  drugs,  dried  fruits, 
pearls  and  horses  of  Asia  Minor  for  the  spices, 
cottons,  muslins,  porcelains,  ivories  and  precious 
stones  of  India  and  China.  Of  this  rich  trade  the 
Portuguese  by  their  sea-power  were  lords  and 
masters.  They  exacted  tolls  and  gave  licences  of 
safe  conduct  to  the  native  craft  which  they  per¬ 
mitted  to  engage  in  it ;  but  the  main  bulk  of  the 
European  trade  they  took  in  their  own  vessels  by 
way  of  Mozambique  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  the  year  1510  Albuquerque  took  the  famous 
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port  of  Goa  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India  and  made 
it  the  chief  seat  of  their  Indian  Empire.  We  might 
dwell  on  the  glory  of  this  Portuguese  city  now  so 
much  decayed  as  a  warning  to  ourselves.  Its  walls 
were  said  to  have  been  twelve  miles  in  compass ;  it 
was  made  Christian  as  far  as  the  Portuguese  could 
make  it ;  it  was  full  of  churches  and  monasteries — 
by  some  reports  to  the  number  of  eighty — and  in 
the  town  and  district  there  were,  it  is  said,  no  less 
than  30,000  who  lived  by  the  Church.  But  the 
Portuguese  made  themselves  masters  also  of  the 
Deccan,  Cambay  and  Guzerat,  with  the  forts  of 
Diu,  Surat  and  Cambaya  on  the  Malabar  coast ; 
they  made  conquests  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and 
were  firmly  seated  in  Bengal ;  they  had  a  rich  trade 
with  Ceylon,  Macassar,  Malacca  and  the  Moluccas  or 
Spice  Islands.  All  this  they  controlled  by  forts  and 
garrisons  and  great  fleets,  and  they  had,  besides,  the 
commerce  of  East  and  West  Africa  and  the  Brazils. 
Portugal  was,  at  least  in  appearance,  a  most  formid¬ 
able  power ;  but  she  had  not  enough  men  to  man 
her  defences,  and  her  neglect  of  manufactures  left 
her  weak  in  the  materials  of  war. 

The  Dutch  and  English  came  almost  together 
into  this  system,  and  had  to  fight  for  an  entry  at 
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every  point.  They  concentrated  at  first,  as  we 
have  seen,  upon  the  Spice  Islands,  where  they 
expected  to  find  Portugal  weakest  and  the  trade 
richest.  The  English,  coming  a  little  later  than 
the  Dutch,  found  them  busily  blowing  up  Portuguese 
castles  and  putting  up  their  own  forts  to  command 
the  spice  market.  The  Dutch,  although  they  were 
the  free  traders  of  Europe,  were  by  no  means  free 
traders  in  the  East.  They  worked  for  a  monopoly. 
‘  When  we  read,’  says  a  Dutch  historian,  '  how 
whole  Spice  Islands  were  burnt  out  in  order  that 
the  price  of  mace  or  nutmegs  might  be  increased, 
we  feel  almost  friendly  towards  our  modem  trusts.’1 

The  English,  by  offering  better  terms  to  the 
natives,  contrived  to  get  some  of  the  business  ;  but 
the  Dutch,  by  their  stronger  organisation  and  greater 
resources,  gradually  driving  us  out,  established  them¬ 
selves  at  Jacatra  in  the  island  of  Java,  and  from 
there  set  to  work  to  control  the  whole  Archipelago. 
In  1618  they  seized  two  English  ships,  the  Swan 
and  the  Defence,  and  demanded  as  a  condition  of 
their  surrender  that  the  English  should  get  out  of 
the  Spice  Islands.  In  1619  the  two  countries  came 


1  From  The  Fall  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  by  Hendrik  Willem  Van 
Loon,  p.  63. 
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to  terms  and  divided  the  trade  between  them,  but 
the  agreement  found  little  respect  in  the  East.  As 
one  of  its  terms  the  English  had  one  third  of  the 
trade  in  the  islands,  and  shared  in  their  defence 
upon  the  same  basis,  and  thus  the  forces  of  the  two 
nations  were  quartered  side  by  side  in  unequal 
strength.  At  Amboyna  the  Dutch  had  built  a 
strong  fortress,  surrounded  by  sea  and  moat  and 
garrisoned  with  200  soldiers,  while  the  English 
lived  under  its  walls  in  a  wooden  house  meant  only 
for  commerce.  The  commander,  Van  Speult,  like 
his  superior,  Van  Coen,  was  determined  to  make  an 
end  of  the  English.  He  put  one  of  the  Japanese 
colony  to  the  torture,  and  professed  to  have  dragged 
out  of  him  a  cock-and-bull  story  of  a  plot  with  the 
English  to  seize  the  castle.  Upon  this,  about  a  score 
of  Englishmen  who  were  in  the  island  were  seized, 
thrown  into  prison,  stretched  on  the  rack  and  put 
to  the  torture  of  fire  and  water.  The  horrible 
business  went  on  for  nine  days,  until  confessions 
were  dragged  out  of  the  suffering  wretches.  Then 
ten  of  them  were  executed  and  the  rest  sent  away  to 
the  next  English  settlement.  Such  was  the  massacre 
of  Amboyna,  which  took  place  in  1623,  and  made  an 
end  of  the  English  for  a  time  in  the  Spice  Islands. 
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At  the  other  extremity  of  the  line,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  English  struck  up  an  alliance  with  the 
King  of  Persia,  attacked  and  captured  the 
Portuguese  castle  of  Ormuz,  and  in  return  for  their 
services  got  a  grant  of  half  the  local  customs,  and 
so  established  themselves  upon  a  pretty  secure  basis  ; 
but  the  Persian  trade  was  a  mere  trifle  compared 
with  the  great  commerce  of  India,  at  that  time  ruled 
by  the  transitory  military  Empire  of  the  Moguls, 
strong  at  its  centre,  weak  on  its  coasts  and  con¬ 
temptible  at  sea.  Its  outlying  kingdoms  and 
dependencies  were  left  much  to  themselves,  and 
the  Portuguese  commanded  the  sea  commerce  by 
the  power  of  their  fleets,  and,  as  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
took  toll  of  all  the  shipping. 

The  Company  had  instructed  Sir  Henry  Middleton, 
who  commanded  the  Second  Voyage,  to  explore 
the  havens  of  the  Malabar  coast  so  as  to  establish 
a  harbour  of  their  own  ‘  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
trade  in  those  parts  hereafter  in  safety  from  the 
danger  of  the  Portuguese  and  other  enemies.’  They 
fixed  on  the  Surat  River,  and  there  tried  to  establish 
a  ‘  factory,’  that  is  to  say,  a  house  where  a  factor 
could  live  and  trade  with  the  natives  for  cargo,  but 
the  Portuguese  were  determined  to  drive  them  out. 
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In  1614  they  organised  a  fleet  and  an  army  at  Goa, 
and  advanced  on  the  English  with  six  great  galleons 
and  some  sixty  frigates,  loaded  with  an  army  of 
2,600  Europeans  and  6,000  natives,  against  the 
little  English  squadron  under  Downton  of  four  ships 
and  three  or  four  native  vessels,  manned  with  less 
than  600  men.  The  English  had  carefully  chosen 
a  stronghold  called  Swally  Hole,  a  narrow  channel 
through  which  the  Portuguese  could  only  approach 
singly,  and  so  well  defended  themselves  that  the 
enemy  fell  back  in  confusion  with  a  loss  of  500  men. 
And  here  we  see  how  at  the  very  beginning  we  were 
brought  to  meddle  in  native  affairs ;  for  the 
Portuguese  Viceroy  had  a  quarrel  with  the  local 
Nawab  for  daring  to  do  a  trade  of  his  own  with  the 
English  ;  the  Prince  naturally  sided  with  the  new 
traders,  who  came  to  Surat,  against  the  old,  who 
centred  the  trade  at  Goa  ;  the  Great  Mogul  himself 
was  brought  into  the  dispute,  since  his  consent  was 
necessary  before  a  trade  could  be  established  ;  the 
Portuguese  agents  followed  the  English  embassy  to 
Agra  and  opposed  them  at  every  stage  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  One  foreign  influence  fought  another,  until 
gradually  every  political  power  in  western  India 
was  mobilised  in  the  conflict.  As  the  Portuguese, 
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with  their  claim  to  a  monopoly  and  their  system  of 
sea  passes,  were  none  too  popular  either  with  the 
local  governor  or  the  Central  Government,  the 
English  found  a  ready  support,  and  so  contrived 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  river  at  Surat,  where 
they  turned  a  village  into  a  great  emporium  of  trade. 
That  town,  too,  has  long  since  sunk  into  obscurity. 
As  in  the  case  of  Lynn,  once  the  second  port  of 
England,  and  of  Bristol,  which  succeeded  Lynn, 
the  river  either  silted  up  or  was  found  too  shallow 
for  the  greater  draught  of  larger  vessels  ;  and  when 
Charles  II  made  his  Portuguese  marriage,  Bombay, 
which  was  part  of  the  marriage  portion,  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  English  trade  on  the  Malabar 
coast. 

But  that  is  to  anticipate.  Long  before  it  happened 
the  English  and  the  Dutch  together  had  reduced 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  power  in  the  East  Indies, 
in  the  Straits  and  in  China  to  a  shadow  of  its  former 
greatness,  and  the  Dutch  and  English  were  fighting 
between  themselves  the  question  of  who  was  to  be 
master  of  the  trade  of  Asia.  In  that  fight  intervened 
a  formidable  third  party,  France. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  PLANTATIONS 

And  now  we  must  come  to  the  plantations  which 
made  a  New  England  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  this  great  enter¬ 
prise  as  if  it  consisted  of  the  voyage  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  as  if  a  handful  of  dissenting  Englishmen 
had  shaken  the  dust  of  England  from  their  feet  and 
set  out  on  their  own  account  to  establish  liberties 
and  a  home  in  the  wilderness.  But  when  we  examine 
into  it  we  find  the  truth  very  different.  The  planta¬ 
tions  of  Virginia  and  New  England  were  a  great 
national  enterprise  which  had  been  begun  long  before 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed  from  Plymouth,  and  was 
carried  out,  like  our  East  Indian  trade,  by  the 
merchants  of  our  seaports  organised  in  joint  stock 
companies  with  charters  from  the  Crown  and 
protection  from  the  Government.  And  if  we  inquire 
into  the  motives  of  this  great  organised  migration 
of  Englishmen,  we  find  again  that  it  rests  upon  a 
necessity  of  existence. 
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The  greatest  of  all  the  events  of  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  was  the  Thirty  Years  War. 
This  has  been  called  a  war  of  religion  :  it  might 
better  be  called  a  war  of  dissolution.  When  the 
commercial  system  of  the  German  Empire  fell  into 
decay  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  new  systems  of 
trade  in  the  West,  great  communities  of  wealthy 
merchants  and  busy  mechanics  fell  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  came  to  want,  beggary  and  confusion. 
Idleness  is  always  the  mother  of  mischief.  The 
unemployed  turned  bitterly  against  their  Govern¬ 
ments,  class  against  class,  city  against  city,  state 
against  state,  until  the  German  Empire  fell  into 
such  a  pandemonium  of  civil  war  as  we  recently 
saw  in  Russia,  and  tore  itself  to  pieces.  These 
terrible  events  had  their  effect  upon  England,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  English  trade  was  the  export 
of  her  cloth  to  the  German  market.  When  whole 
cities  fell  into  ruin  and  rich  territories  became  a 
desolate  wilderness,  our  cloth-workers  lost  the  best 
part  of  their  market.  Idleness  also  threatened 
England ;  civil  and  religious  strife  are  the  symptoms 
of  a  disordered  economic  system,  and  English  states¬ 
men  sought  relief  and  safety  in  the  transfer  of  the 
surplus  population  to  the  New  World.  If  England 
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had  been  prosperous  in  the  early  years  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  she  might  not  have  troubled  to 
found  an  Empire  across  the  Atlantic.  As  it  was, 
she  did  not  wholly  avert  but  she  blunted  the  edge 
of  civil  strife,  which,  bitter  as  it  was,  never  came 
to  be  a  battle  for  mere  existence,  as  in  Germany. 
The  Roundhead  and  the  Cavalier  fought  it  out 
without  either  side  ever  quite  forgetting  that  they 
were  men,  Christians  and  Englishmen. 

But  apart  from  this  economic  pressure,  the 
English  always  had  a  talent  for  planting  colonies. 
We  see  it  even  in  the  early  and  tragical  attempts 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  found  his  disastrous  colony 
of  Roanoke,  although  in  that  expedition  there  were 
said  to  be  too  few  labourers  and  too  many  gentlemen. 
We  see  it  also  in  Bacon’s  essay  on  Plantations, 
which  draws  the  moral  of  Raleigh’s  failure  and  gives 
a  careful  list  of  the  craftsmen,  farmers  and  mechanics 
who  should  be  selected  as  the  nucleus  of  a  nation, 
the  industrial  cell  or  unit  which  might  multiply 
itself  naturally  into  a  working  community.  The 
great  London  merchant,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  writing 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  claims 
that  the  English  had  done  better  than  any  other 
nation.  ‘The  King  of  England,’  he  says,  ‘has 
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more  subjects  in  sixty  years  in  his  foreign  planta¬ 
tions  than  the  Spaniards  in  two  hundred  years.' 
The  Spanish  had  done  more  by  conquest,  but  we 
had  planted  fifty  to  their  one  ;  the  French  had 
made  no  considerable  progress  in  planting  because 
they  were  not  freeholders  but  in  subjection  to  the 
French  West  India  Company ;  the  Dutch  had 
made  a  poor  business  of  planting  Tobago,  and  lived 
by  war,  trade  and  the  building  of  fortified  towns 
and  castles  upon  sea-coasts  to  secure  the  sole 
commerce  of  the  place,  not  by  the  clearing  and 
breaking  up  of  the  ground  as  the  English  had 
done.1 

This  great  organised  enterprise  of  making  a  New 
England  was  at  first  carried  out  by  the  Virginia 
Company,  to  which  King  James  granted  a  Royal 
charter  in  the  year  1606  for  the  planting  of  two 
colonies,  one  by  London  and  the  other  by  the 
Western  seaports  ;  the  first,  or  London  colony,  to 
be  planted  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  between  34 0 
and  41  °,  the  second,  or  Plymouth  colony,  between 
38°  and  450  north  latitude,  in  the  overlapping  area 
either  group  having  the  right  to  plant  its  settlers, 
but  in  the  remainder  both  being  given  exclusive 

1  The  Nature  of  Plantations,  by  Sir  Josiah  Child,  1669. 
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rights.  Out  of  this  charter  (developed  in  a  second 
charter  of  1609)  sprang  British  North  America  and 
the  British  West  Indies. 

The  joint  stock  companies  formed  to  develop 
these  rights  appealed  to  the  public  for  capital,  and 
their  prospectuses  help  us  to  understand  the  motives 
of  the  times.  Thus  in  one  of  them,  a  pamphlet 
called  ‘  Nova  Britannia,’  the  writer  argues  that, 
there  being  no  sheep  and  therefore  no  woollens  in 
America,  when  the  Indians  were  ‘  brought  to  some 
civilitie,’  it  might  '  cause  a  mighty  vent  of  cheap 
English  cloth  and  great  benefit  to  their  nation, 
raising  again  of  that  ancient  trade  of  clothing  so 
much  decayed  in  England.’  In  the  meantime,  the 
settlers  would  provide  a  market  and  a  means  of 
trading  with  the  natives ;  the  company  would 
supply  them  with  goods  through  a  supercargo  or 
‘  Cape  merchant,’  and  would  take  in  exchange  the 
proceeds  of  their  traffic  and  toil. 

Plymouth  and  the  Western  ports  were  more 
interested  in  fishing  on  the  American  coast,  in 
which  they  employed  about  that  time  some  thirty 
or  forty  vessels,  and  part  of  the  design  was  to  secure 
our  fisheries  by  planting  temporary  fishing  colonies 
on  the  American  seaboard. 
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There  was  also  the  sugar  trade,  then  in  the  hands 
of  Portugal.  Child,  in  the  pamphlet  already 
quoted,  boasts  that,  whereas  the  Portuguese  had 
at  one  time  a  monopoly  of  sugar-planting  and 
charged  their  own  prices  for  the  sugar  they  brought 
from  the  Brazils,  ‘  we  have  beat  their  Muscovado 
and  Paneal  sugars  quite  out  of  use  in  England, 
and  their  whites  we  have  brought  down  in  all  these 
parts  of  Europe  from  seven  and  eight  pounds  per 
cent,  to  50s.  and  three  pounds  per  cent.,  and  in 
quantity  where  formerly  the  Brazil  fleets  consisted 
of  100,000  to  120,000  chests  of  sugar  they 
are  now  reduced  to  about  30,000  chests,  since 
the  great  increase  of  the  Barbadoes.’  Thus 
so  early  in  the  day  our  colonies  increased 
the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  the  people  of 
England. 

There  was  another  and  unexpected  commodity 
which  upset  all  the  calculations  of  our  statesmen — 
tobacco.  King  James,  taking  a  Scotch  view  of  all 
affairs,  thought  it  a  great  extravagance  to  spend 
so  much  money  in  smoke,  and  tried  to  scold  his 
subjects  out  of  the  habit.  Over  and  over  again  he 
pointed  out  how  this  growing  of  tobacco  led  to 
the  neglect  of  cotton,  sugar  and  other  useful 
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commodities,  and  brought  us  nothing  in  England  but 
bad  health  and  a  vile  reek.  But  Londoners  were 
no  more  to  be  stopped  from  imitating  the  bad 
example  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  than  Chinamen 
from  burning  their  houses  when  they  discovered 
the  delights  of  roast  pork,  and  in  1614  there  were  said 
to  be  in  London  alone  7,000  shops  that  sold  tobacco. 
Characteristically,  when  King  James  could  not 
stop  it,  he  tried  to  make  it  profitable.  In  1604 
there  was  a  duty  of  2 d.  a  pound  on  tobacco  ;  King 
James  promptly  raised  it  to  6s.  8 d.  a  pound.  This 
caused  such  a  storm  among  our  smokers  that  in 
1608  it  was  reduced  to  is.  a  pound,  but  by  1615 
it  had  gone  up  to  2s.  a  pound.  Later  the  King 
granted  a  no  doubt  lucrative  monopoly  to  certain 
people  for  the  importation  of  tobacco.  It  is  fair 
to  say  of  his  customs  policy  that  he  encouraged 
Virginia  by  prohibiting  tobacco-growing  in  England 
and  by  putting  a  double  duty  on  foreign  tobacco. 
And  here  we  may  say  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
from  the  very  beginning  had  granted  privileges 
under  her  customs  to  her  colonies,  allowing 
them  to  bring  their  goods  at  half  customs  into 
England  for  a  period  of  years.  Thus  at  the  very 

beginning  of  our  Empire  we  find  the  preferential 
Fe 
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system  established.1  As  early  as  1623  a  leading 
member  of  the  Virginia  Company  made  a  point 
long  afterwards  made  by  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Joseph 
Chamberlain.  If,  he  said,  a  colony  sought  a  foreign 
market  for  its  produce,  it  would  in  time  ‘  produce 
an  independence  upon  this  Kingdome,  mutuall 
comerce  beinge  the  strongest  bond  that  will  unite 
Virginia  to  the  State.’ 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Virginia  Company  we 
see  how  capitalists  and  colonists  worked  together. 
There  were  two  sorts  of  ‘  adventurers  ’ ;  the  adven¬ 
turer  who  stayed  at  home  and  supplied  the  capital, 
and  the  adventurer  who  risked  himself  in  the 
adventure.  A  share  consisted  of  £12  10s.  ;  but 
the  colonist  who  had  no  money  got  a  settlement 
of  fifty  acres  for  going  out,  and  an  additional  fifty 
acres  for  every  share  he  subscribed.  Later  on  the 
dividend  of  land  was  arranged  on  the  basis  of  one 
hundred  acres  per  share  as  a  first  division,  and  when 
the  planter  had  ‘  seated  ’  the  land,  that  is  to  say, 
built  a  house  on  it,  he  received  fifty  or  one 
hundred  acres  more,  with  another  fifty  or  one 

1  We  may  trace  this  policy  of  preference  still  further  back.  In  the 
charter  granted  by  Henry  VII  to  John  Cabot  and  his  sons  in  1496, 
in  which  the  patentees  were  granted  a  monopoly  in  such  countries  as 
might  be  discovered,  merchandise  was  to  be  imported  thence  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  customs  duties.  The  King  to  have  one-third 
of  the  profits  and  the  vessels  obliged  to  return  to  the  port  of  Bristol. 
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hundred  acres  for  every  person  he  imported  to  his 
estate. 

Thus  there  was  a  sort  of  co-partnership  of  labour 
and  capital.  The  land  in  theory  belonged  to  the 
company,  in  practice  it  belonged  to  the  settler,  who 
paid  is.  quit  rent  for  fifty  acres ;  and  the  terms  of 
settlement  were  so  easy  to  meet  (and  so  easy  to 
evade)  that  the  colonists  soon  found  themselves 
masters  of  great  estates,  some  of  them  of  20,000 
and  30,000  acres.  They  settled  chiefly,  at  first, 
in  what  are  now  the  Southern  States  and  in  the 
Bermudas,  drawn  there  by  a  climate  and  soil  suitable 
to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  tobacco. 

There  arose  a  new  England  very  different  from 
the  old,  an  England  which  led  a  lazy  fife  in  a  land 
too  hot  for  white  labour,  an  England  supplied  either 
with  indentured  workers — paupers  or  prisoners 
offered  their  freedom  for  serving  a  term  of  years 
— or,  that  form  of  labour  being  limited,  negro  slaves 
taken  from  West  Africa  by  the  successors  of 
Hawkins.  Thus  grew  up  a  new  aristocracy  of  rich 
planters  who  supplied  England  with  a  profitable 
commerce,  for  it  was  calculated  that  one  English¬ 
man  in  Virginia  employed  nine  or  ten  negroes,  and 
as  all  these  people  were  supplied  by  England  with 
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clothes  and  other  manufactures,  every  English¬ 
man  in  these  Southern  colonies  meant  work  for 
three  or  four  Enghshmen  at  home,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  great  profits  made  by  the  old  country  in 
commodities  which  these  colonies  supplied. 

But  there  was  a  real  New  England  farther  north, 
where  the  climate  was  harsher  and  colder ;  where 
fife  was  harder  and  where  the  white  stock  could 
work  and  thrive  on  a  land  much  like  their  own  ; 
where  Enghshmen  turned  to  those  industries  which 
they  had  left  in  the  Old  Country,  to  fishery  and 
shipbuilding,  to  ploughing  and  milling,  to  sheep 
and  cattle ;  to  wool  and  timber — such  was  the 
New  England  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

In  1620  the  Virginia  Company  made  a  grant  of 
land  to  a  joint  stock  company  formed  to  make  a 
fishing  and  trading  settlement  on  a  point  of  the 
coast  called  New  Plymouth,  and  the  settlers  chosen 
for  the  work  were  a  little  band  of  Puritans  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Holland  some  years  before.  The 
pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower  were  not  indeed  the  first 
settlers  to  land  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  The 
famous  Elizabethan,  Captain  John  Smith,  had 
explored  it  some  years  before,  and  there  had  been 
temporary  fishing  and  trading  colonies,  but  these 
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new  settlers  meant  to  make  New  England  their 
home. 

The  basis  of  the  adventure  was  much  on  the  lines  I 
have  already  described.  The  capital  of  the  company 
was  divided  into  £10  shares,  and  an  emigrant  was 
given  one  share  for  his  services,  or  if  he  took  £10 
or  equipment  to  that  value  he  was  given  two. 
Those  shareholders  who  remained  behind,  to  the 
number  of  about  seventy,  furnished  working  capital 
to  the  total  of  about  £5,400,  and  sent  out  supplies 
of  the  goods  with  which  the  emigrants  were  to  trade. 
Thus  the  adventure  was  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis.  The 
company  had  two  seats  of  government,  with  a 
president  and  assistants  elected  by  the  shareholders 
in  Plymouth  of  Old  England  and  a  governor  and 
assistants  elected  by  the  emigrants  in  Plymouth  of 
New  England.  The  land  was  held  for  some  years 
by  the  company  and  then  divided  among  the  settlers, 
and  as  the  enterprise  did  not  pay,  the  emigrants 
eventually  took  over  from  the  English  shareholders 
their  interest  in  the  plantations  for  the  sum  of 
£1,800. 

So  with  the  later  settlement  of  Massachusetts. 
It  began  with  a  grant  of  land  by  the  New  England 
Council  of  Plymouth  to  a  corporation  called  the 
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Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  New  England,  which  sent  out  60  emigrants  in 
1620  and  200  the  following  year.  They  were  chiefly 
Puritans,  some  from  Dorset  but  more  from  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  their  heavenly  motive  to  '  leave  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  English  Church,’  their  earthly  to  truck 
with  the  natives  in  fur  and  salt,  to  fish  and  to  farm. 
But  here  it  was  decided,  no  doubt  as  a  result  of  the 
Plymouth  experience,  that  the  headquarters  of 
the  company  should  be  in  New  England,  and  under¬ 
takers  on  behalf  of  the  emigrants  gradually  took 
over  the  joint  stock  from  the  shareholders  who 
remained  behind. 

These  settlers  founded  their  first  city  at  Salem, 
their  second  at  Boston,  and  the  depression  in  the 
cloth  industry  and  the  quarrel  between  Church 
and  Dissent  gave  them  a  constant  stream  of  recruits. 
They  had  by  all  accounts  a  hard  time  ;  they  suffered 
bitterly  in  the  early  days  from  cold,  hunger  and  the 
lack  of  necessities  ;  they  had  many  a  desperate 
fight  with  the  Indians,  but  they  had  ‘  a  good  land, 
affording  rich  cornfields  and  fruit  for  gardens,’ 
and  gradually  found  wealth  growing  in  their  hands. 

They  were  not,  we  are  bound  to  say,  an  altogether 
amiable  people,  nor  can  we  sustain  the  claim  that 
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they  pursued  that  liberty  in  the  New  World  which 
they  could  not  find  in  the  Old.  They  created  a 
theocracy  of  puritanical  ministers  and  persecuted 
those  who  did  not  conform,  with  more  bitterness  and 
zeal  than  they  had  ever  suffered  from  at  home. 
Winthrop,  their  leader  and  first  governor,  had  no 
illusions  on  the  subject  of  democracy.  ‘  The  best 
part  of  a  community,’  he  wrote,  ‘  is  always  the 
least,  and  of  that  least  part  the  wiser  are  still  less.’ 
They  would  tolerate  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
first  point  of  doctrine,  they  banished  a  crowd  of 
Virginians  who  had  dared  to  dance  round  a  maypole, 
and  they  found  more  congenial  entertainment  in  the 
burning  of  witches.  A  group  of  Dissenters  from 
the  Dissent  of  Boston  founded  Rhode  Island, 
another  Massachusetts  party  settled  Connecticut. 
They  increased  and  spread  in  a  loose  confederation, 
assisting  one  another  against  Indians,  Spanish, 
Dutch  and  French,  and  owning  a  shadowy  allegiance 
to  the  Mother  Country,  from  which  they  drew  their 
supplies  and  whose  navy  secured  them  against  their 
enemies.  They  built  up  a  trade  of  their  own  with 
Virginia  and  the  sugar-plantations,  which  they 
supplied  with  com,  fish,  beer  and  mm  and  from 
which  they  drew  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco  and  rice. 
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and  they  supplied  also  the  fishing  colonies  of  New¬ 
foundland  with  produce  in  exchange  for  fish. 

They  also  became  great  timber-cutters  and  ship¬ 
builders  and  sent  to  England  the  ships  they  built 
loaded  with  com,  iron-ore  and  wood.  The  ships 
often  remained  in  England  to  become  part  of  the 
growing  commercial  fleet  which  threatened  the 
Dutch  supremacy  in  the  carrying  trade  and 
made  us  less  dependent  on  the  Baltic.  Thus 
the  successors  of  the  Elizabethans  began  to  see  the 
fruits  of  their  policy;  by  the  great  enterprise  of 
the  plantations  they  were  winning  the  economic 
and  therefore  the  political  independence  of  their 
country. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  STRUGGLE  WITH  FRANCE 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how,  as  our  Empire  grew,  it 
took  its  place  in  the  struggle  for  existence  which  one 
nation  is  always  waging  in  some  form  or  another 
with  its  neighbours.  Spain  has  by  no  means  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  scene,  she  is  still  strong,  both 
on  the  '  main  ’  (i.e.  mainland)  and  in  the  islands 
of  America.  But  we  had  found  a  new  way  of  trans¬ 
ferring  the  treasure  of  Spain  to  the  coffers  of  Eng¬ 
land,  more  profitable  than  the  piracies  of  Drake. 
As  Spain  had  neglected  her  manufactures  for  war, 
she  was  forced  to  come  to  England  for  the  liveries 
of  her  soldiers,  their  cannon  and  their  muskets. 
England  drew  the  silver  and  gold  of  South  America 
through  Spain  in  exchange  for  the  cloth  and  the 
iron  she  manufactured,  and  Spain,  the  fountain 
of  treasure,  was  reduced  to  a  coinage  of  leather 
because  she  could  not  make  what  she  required. 
Thus  manufactures  are  shown  to  be  the  true  wealth 
of  a  nation. 
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The  Dutch  were  strong  and  dangerous  rivals  in 
shipping ;  they,  however,  had  neglected  then- 
manufactures  for  commerce  and  were  forced  to  the 
weaker  position  of  trading  in  the  commodities  of 
other  nations.  If  every  bird  took  his  feather,  said 
Thomas  Munn,  the  Dutch  popinjay  would  be 
naked,  and  as  the  Dutch  had  no  great  success  in 
plantations,  they  were  forced  to  come  to  us  for 
sugar  and  tobacco ;  as  they  had  no  great  iron 
manufacture,  they  looked  to  us  for  their  cannon  ; 
as  they  made  themselves  the  carriers  of  the  world 
by  low  freights,  they  had  no  ships  to  spare  for  their 
defence.  They  followed  a  policy  of  cheapness  at 
the  expense  of  strength,  and  in  the  end,  by  special¬ 
ising  in  ships  of  war,  we  were  able  to  defeat  them. 

They  were  strong  in  the  East  Indies,  but  weaker 
in  the  West,  and  we  revenged  ourselves  hand¬ 
somely  for  the  massacre  of  Amboyna  by  taking 
their  colony  of  New  Amsterdam,  which  we  re¬ 
christened  New  York.  They  had  settled  on  the 
Hudson  because  they  took  it  to  be  a  river,  like  the 
Scheldt,  which  opened  out  the  trade  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  there  they  did  for  a  while  a  profitable 
trade  in  furs ;  but  as  they  were  not  strong  in  settlers, 
our  New  England  colonists,  shockingly  ungrateful 
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for  the  hospitality  they  had  received  in  Holland, 
helped  Charles  II,  who  was  equally  ungrateful,  in 
the  easy  conquest  of  that  colony. 

If  the  civil  wars  had  been  wars  of  religion,  as 
most  people  suppose,  Oliver  Cromwell  would  have 
been  the  friend  of  the  United  Netherlands  and  the 
enemy  of  Spain.  As  it  was,  he  attacked  Holland 
at  sea  and  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  her  trade  with 
his  Navigation  Act,  and  he  only  made  war  on 
Spain  as  a  last  resort  when  he  was  desperately  in 
need  of  Spanish  plate  to  pay  his  soldiers.  ‘  Charles 
II  and  his  brother  followed  Cromwell’s  policy  some 
years  too  late,  for  in  the  interval  France  had  grown 
until,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
she  had  become  the  greatest  Power  in  Europe,  over¬ 
shadowing  the  shattered  ruins  of  the  Empire  and 
threatening  the  existence  both  of  the  Dutch  and 
the  Spanish  Netherlands. 

The  Thirty  Years  War  in  Germany,  the  decline 
of  Spain  and  the  civil  wars  in  England  had  given 
France  her  opportunity.  She  had  followed  a  policy 
somewhat  similar  to  our  own.  Cartier  and  the 
fishermen  of  Brittany  share  with  Cabot  and  the 

1  We  lost  much  by  the  war,  but  gained  Jamaica,  which  we  owe  to 
the  Imperialism  of  Cromwell. 
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seamen  of  Bristol  the  honour  of  discovering  New¬ 
foundland  ;  but  Cartier  did  more — in  1535  he 
explored  the  St.  Lawrence  and  founded  Montreal; 
in  1608  Champlain  began  the  city  of  Quebec,  and  in 
1604  the  first  French  East  India  Company  was 
formed.  These  almost  parallel  designs  pointed  re¬ 
motely  to  conflict,  but  for  many  years  the  French 
concentrated  on  the  fisheries  and  the  fur  trade  and 
were  content  to  leave  sea  carriage  to  their  neighbours 
the  Dutch.  But  in  the  end,  as  the  Dutch  followed 
their  old  line  of  asking  too  much,  Richelieu  first, 
and  then  Colbert,  set  about  to  establish  a  French 
marine,  and  Colbert  worked  also,  by  protective 
measures,  to  make  France  independent  of  England 
in  woollens.  This  manufacture  grew  so  strong 
that  the  French  began  to  take  English  wool  from 
Romney  Marshes,  which  exasperated  English  feeling 
more  than  a  little.  In  1664  Colbert  created  a  new 
West  India  Company,  and  its  charter  lays  bare  a 
secret  of  great  importance  to  our  subject,  since 
among  its  territories  are,  '  in  North  America,  all 
Canada  down  to  and  behind  Virginia  and  Florida.’ 
Here  indeed  lay  the  seat  of  a  great  quarrel.  We 
find  it  beginning  already  in  1670,  when  Charles  II 
assigned  to  Prince  Rupert  and  others  ‘  the  whole 
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trade  and  commerce  ’  within  Hudson  Straits.  In 
1678  La  Salle,  pressing  southwards  from  the  St. 
Lawrence,  followed  the  course  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  French  city 
of  New  Orleans  was  founded  a  little  later  and  the 
French  claimed  the  whole  region,  under  the  title 
of  Louisiana. 

The  British  settlers,  whose  charter  gave  them 
generous  title  ‘  from  sea  to  sea,’  found  themselves 
confined  to  the  strip  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun¬ 
tains,  an  arrangement  which  soon  made  the  New 
Englanders  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  French 
Canadians. 

At  first  sight,  indeed,  it  might  puzzle  the  historian 
to  say  whether  Europe  fought  for  America  or 
America  fought  for  Europe.  If  we  look  more 
particularly  we  shall  see  that  the  struggle  lasted  at 
intervals  for  more  than  a  century,  that  it  was 
decided  upon  the  sea,  and  that  the  possession  of 
Newfoundland  in  the  north  and  of  the  West  Indies 
in  the  south  were  crucial  factors  in  this  decision  ; 
but  we  shall  see  also  that  it  was  a  struggle  between 
two  economic  systems.  Thus,  in  1678,  we  hear 
of  ‘  the  immense  importation  into  England  of 
French  wares,  which  gave  just  umbrage  to  all  wise 
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people.’  England  thereupon  prohibits  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  French  goods  for  three  years,  France  con¬ 
cludes  a  treaty  with  Spain  by  which  she  takes  over 
part  of  Flanders  and  Burgundy,  and  England  enters 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch  to  save  ‘  the  almost 
expiring  liberties  of  Europe.’  In  1680,  we  are  told 
by  the  author  of  Britannia  Languens,  ‘  For  one 
trading  French  ship  there  was  twenty  or  thirty 
years  before  there  were  now  forty.’  In  1685  King 
James  II,  ‘  having  great  occasions  for  the  friendship 
of  the  French  King,’  got  an  Act  of  Parhament  to 
repeal  the  prohibition  of  trade  : 

‘  Whereupon  ensued  an  inundation  of  French 
commodities  ...  so  that  the  nation  would  soon 
have  been  beggared  had  it  not  been  for  the  revolu¬ 
tion  in  1688,  when  all  commerce  with  France  was 
effectually  barred.’ 1 

Thus  we  see  that  the  quarrel  began  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  naval  expansion  of  two  neighbouring 
nations  and  spread  from  the  centre  to  the  circum¬ 
ference.  But  how  deeply  the  industries  of  the  New 
World  concern  the  existence  of  the  Old  we  may  judge 
from  the  declaration  of  war  in  1689,  in  which 
William  III  declares  that  ‘  although  the  French  took 

1  Adam  Anderson,  Origin  of  Commerce. 
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out  licences  from  the  English  Governor  of  New¬ 
foundland  to  fish  on  that  coast,’  yet  of  late  ‘  their 
encroachments  on  that  island  .  .  .  have  been  more 
like  the  invasion  of  an  enemy  than  become  friends, 
who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  that  trade  only  by 
permission.’ 

And  again,  that  the  French  had  invaded  ‘  our 
Caribbee  Islands  ’  (St.  Christopher’s,  etc.)  ‘  and  our 
territories  of  New  York  and  of  Hudson’s  Bay  in  a 
hostile  manner.’ 

The  New  Englanders  plunged  into  this  and  the 
other  wars  of  the  Mother  Country  with  a  gusto 
which  suggests  that  the  quarrel  was  their  own.  In 
1690  New  York  organised  an  attempt  on  Quebec, 
but  failed  for  lack  of  artillery,  and  Sir  William 
Phipps  with  a  fleet  and  army  from  New  England 
sailed  from  Nova  Scotia  and  took  Port  Royal,  the 
base  of  the  French  privateers  and  the  ‘  Dunkirk  of 
America.’  The  year  after,  the  New  England  Govern¬ 
ment  organised  a  formidable  attack  on  Quebec, 
sending  against  it  a  fleet  of  thirty-two  sail  with 
2,000  soldiers  on  board,  and  by  land  an  army  of 
2,000  New  Englanders  with  a  strong  force  of  Indian 
allies.  But  the  fleet  could  not  navigate  the  St. 
Lawrence,  nor  could  the  army  cross  the  lakes,  so 
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the  great  enterprise  upon  that  occasion  failed,  and 
the  colony  of  New  England  lost  1,000  of  her  soldiers 
and  fell  heavily  into  debt. 

It  would  take  too  long,  and  would  carry  us  far 
outside  the  purpose  of  this  little  book,  to  follow 
all  the  raids  and  counter-raids,  battles  and  sieges, 
forays  and  massacres,  which  make  up  the  story  of 
the  wars  between  the  French  and  English  in  the 
New  World.  But  as  the  fight  goes  on  we  see  the 
colonists  playing  always  a  larger  part.  And  indeed 
we  may  say  that  these  robust  and  growing  settlements 
of  countrymen  and  soldiers  were  one  decisive  factor 
in  the  victory  of  England  over  France  in  America, 
the  other  decisive  factor  being  the  English  Navy. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  capture  of  Louisburg, 
designed  by  King  Louis  to  guard  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  his  Newfoundland  fisheries  and  his  French 
colony  of  Acadia.  It  was  a  great  fortress,  the  work 
of  Vauban,  the  most  celebrated  military  engineer 
of  his  time  ;  an  army  of  engineers  and  masons  had 
been  taken  across  the  Atlantic  to  build  it ;  it  was 
strongly  garrisoned  and  well  defended  both  by 
batteries  of  great  guns  and  by  its  position,  for  in 
front  lay  the  sea,  and  behind  stretched  an  almost 
impassable  marsh. 
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The  governor  of  Massachusetts,  William  Shirley, 
was  informed  by  some  Englishmen  who  had  been 
imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  certain  weak  points 
in  its  defences,  and  he  determined  to  make  the 
attempt.  Without  any  difficulty  he  raised  a  force 
of  about  4,000  New  Englanders,  and  these  colonial 
levies  he  put  under  the  command  of  a  local  merchant, 
one  William  Pepperell.  On  March  24th,  1745,  they 
set  sail  from  Boston,  without  waiting  for  the  English 
fleet  which  the  Governor  had  asked  for  from 
England.  Here  we  see  the  practical  genius  of  these 
New  Englanders,  their  hardiness  and  aptness  for 
the  rough  business  of  war.  Without  a  wharf  in 
rolling  surf,  they  worked  in  the  sea  for  a  fortnight, 
landing  guns,  ammunition  and  provisions  ;  faced  by 
the  marsh,  they  cut  down  trees  and  built  sledges, 
one  to  carry  each  gun,  and  these  they  manhauled 
with  ropes  across  the  treacherous  surface  of  the 
bog.  Thus  they  reduced  the  fortress  of  Louisburg ; 
and  the  New  Englanders  might  be  forgiven  if  they 
did  not  realise  that  they  could  not  have  managed 
the  business  without  the  help  of  Admiral  Warren’s 
squadron,  which  prevented  relief,  nor  could  they 
have  kept  it  but  for  Anson  and  Warren,  who  inter¬ 
cepted  Jonquiere  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and 
Ge 
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thoroughly  defeated  him.  Still  less  could  they 
fathom  the  reasons  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
when  King  George  yielded  up  Louisburg  in  exchange 
for  Madras,  which  the  French  had  taken  from  the 
English  East  India  Company.  They  had  won  the 
key  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Canada  with  their  own 
sweat  and  blood ;  it  had  been  yielded  up  without 
their  consent  by  the  English  Government.  Here 
began,  we  might  almost  say,  that  bitter  feeling 
between  Boston  and  Whitehall  which  ended  in  the 
War  of  Independence. 

But  there  was  still  a  great  deal  of  fighting  to  be 
done  before  this  cherished  grudge  should  break  out 
in  rebellion.  The  French  were  working  to  join 
their  colonies  on  the  St.  Lawrence  with  Louisiana 
and  to  draw  a  line  of  fortresses  down  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi  so  as  to  shut  the  English  out  of  the 
interior  and  the  Great  Lakes.  The  English  on  their 
side  were  sending  their  fur  traders  through  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  and  opening  stations  of  their 
own  in  the  great  valleys  and  the  great  lakes  beyond. 
It  was  a  fight  for  the  command  of  the  interior — a 
fight  for  the  future  of  America.  In  this  fight  we 
see  George  Washington  emerging  in  the  service  of 
the  English  Governor,  Dinwiddie,  of  the  colony  of 
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New  York,  who  sent  the  young  Virginian  land 
surveyor  first  to  expostulate  with  the  French  for 
capturing  an  English  trading  station,  and  then  to 
attempt  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne. 

In  1758  Amherst,  Wolfe  and  Boscawen  recaptured 
the  fortress  of  Louisburg.  On  September  18th, 
1759,  General  Wolfe  took  the  still  greater  French 
fortress  of  Quebec,  which  commanded  the  River 
St.  Lawrence.  By  that  capture,  it  may  be  said, 
we  won  Canada  and  lost  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 
The  quarrel  between  these  colonies  and  the  Mother 
Country  will  make  a  chapter  by  itself. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  WAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

There  is  a  common  idea  that  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
groaned  under  a  terrible  tyranny  from  which  in 
their  War  of  Independence  they  rightly  struggled 
to  be  free.  The  best  that  is  usually  said  of  the 
English  Government  and  King  George  III  is  that 
they  were  both  stupid  and  obstinate.  An  allow¬ 
ance  is  commonly  made  for  the  Whigs  because 
Chatham  stood  up  for  the  injured  liberties  of  the 
colonists,  but  the  Tories  are  represented  as  rushing 
to  ruin  through  incredible  acts  of  folly,  bigotry 
and  reaction.  Unfortunately  for  the  truth,  history 
has  usually  been  written  by  Whig  historians  or 
their  opposite  numbers  in  America. 

Such  catchwords  as  '  No  Taxation  without 
Representation  ’  have  a  very  imposing  sound,  and 
completely  satisfy  the  minds  of  constitutional 
enthusiasts  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  As  for 
the  facts  of  the  case,  they  were  almost  completely 
forgotten  for  one  hundred  years  or  so,  until 
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more  impartial  students  began  to  investigate 
them. 

As  we  look  into  the  matter,  however,  we  may 
say  at  least,  as  we  may  say  of  most  quarrels,  that 
there  were  faults  upon  both  sides.  In  the  matter 
of  liberty,  certainly,  the  colonists,  or  at  least  those 
of  them  who  made  the  trouble,  had  little  cause  to 
complain.  There  were  slaves  both  in  New  England 
and  in  Virginia,  but  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  the 
planters  of  the  South  had  very  few  encroachments 
on  their  freedom,  save  what — in  New  England — 
they  imposed  on  one  another.  As  for  taxation 
without  representation,  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  they  had  representation  without  taxa¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  if  there  was  one  factor  common 
to  all  these  colonies,  it  was  that  they  derived  their 
charters  from  the  Crown  of  England,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Crown  as  the  fountain  of  supreme 
authority  was  in  theory  unquestioned. 

The  colonies  began  in  various  ways,  and  had  an 
odd  assortment  of  constitutions.  Some  of  these 
constitutions,  as  in  Virginia  and  New  England, 
were  probably  derived  from  the  old  companies 
which  formed  them.  The  Merchant  Adventurers, 
for  example,  had  their  governor  and  court  of 
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assistants  in  their  ‘  factory  ’  at  Antwerp  ;  a  governor 
and  Council  was  common  form  in  administration 
in  the  Virginia  Company  and  in  its  colonies.  There 
were  other  colonies  planted  by  proprietors  ;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  given  a  free  constitution  by  its  owner 
and  founder,  William  Penn ;  Lord  Baltimore 
founded  Maryland  as  a  refuge,  it  is  said,  for  his 
brother  Roman  Catholics,  just  as  Pennsylvania 
was  to  be  a  refuge  for  the  Quakers.  Both  proprietors 
ventured  to  impose  laws  which  they  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  enforce.  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  his  famous 
secretary,  John  Locke,  gave  a  most  elaborate 
constitution  to  the  Carolinas,  which  these  lawless 
settlements  completely  ignored ;  General  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  founded  Georgia  with  the  double  purpose 
of  giving  bankrupts  a  new  start  and  fighting  the 
Spaniards  in  Florida.  His  common  sense  suggested 
regulations  which  the  settlers  freely  disobeyed. 
There  was,  in  fact,  throughout  these  Thirteen 
Colonies  a  great  deal  of  licence  and  very  little 
authority.  The  Home  Government  was  distant 
and  usually  occupied  with  other  affairs,  and  the 
local  Governor  had  little  power  to  enforce  his  orders  ; 
forest,  swamp,  mountain  and  native  territory  gave 
ample  refuge  to  the  law-breaker,  and  as  all  men 
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carried  arms,  any  unpopular  action  was  apt  to  be 
effectively  resented. 

There  was,  however,  one  body  which  did  take 
an  active  and  constant  interest  in  the  colonies, 
and  that  was  the  Council  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
the  old-time  equivalent  of  our  Colonial  Office.  It 
was  composed  so  as  to  represent  mercantile  as  well 
as  official  opinion,  and  acted  throughout  on  what 
is  called  the  mercantile  policy,  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion  by  the  Whigs. 

The  main  object  of  these  laws  was,  of  course,  the 
interest  of  the  Mother  Country  ;  but  the  interest 
of  the  colonies  was  by  no  means  forgotten.  The 
navigation  laws  confined  the  shipping  of  the  colonies 
to  English  and  colonial  ships,  manned  chiefly  by 
English  and  colonial  sailors.  Certain  commodities 
which  were  thought  necessary  to  our  trade  and 
industries  were  reserved  for  the  English  market. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  colonies  had  a  monopoly  of 
that  market  for  their  tobacco  and  sugar,  a  preference 
under  English  customs  and  a  substantial  bonus  for 
their  timber  and  naval  provisions ;  they  had,  be¬ 
sides,  the  protection  of  the  British  Fleet  and,  on 
occasion,  of  the  British  Army.  Throughout  most 
of  the  colonies  most  of  the  time  the  average  public 
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opinion  would  certainly  have  been  favourable  to 
the  connection  with  the  Mother  Country.  England 
was  their  chief  market,  their  source  of  protection 
against  French,  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  and  they 
could  not  very  well  get  on  without  her. 

As  for  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation,  they  were 
certainly  a  little  irksome  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  easily  evaded.  As  early  as  1697  the  Lords 
of  Trade  and  Plantations  were  fain  to  confess  that 
they  had  forborne  from  any  rules  for  New  England 
‘  as  they  did  not  conform  to  the  laws  but  took  a 
liberty  of  trading  where  they  think  fitt.’  As  the 
purpose  of  the  colonies  was  to  provide  raw  materials 
and  to  be  a  market  for  English  wares,  it  seemed 
obvious  to  our  ancestors  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  make  things  for  themselves.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  cloth  and  of  articles  of  iron  was  either 
discouraged  or  forbidden  altogether,  and  Chatham, 
greatest  of  Whig  statesmen,  in  the  very  act  of 
perorating  in  favour  of  American  liberty,  swore  that 
he  would  not  allow  the  colonies  to  manufacture  as 
much  as  a  horse-shoe  nail. 

As  for  taxation,  there  was  practically  none  save 
what  could  be  collected  at  the  customs.  Benjamin 
Franklin  made  a  great  point  of  distinction  between 
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direct  and  indirect  taxes  ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why,  if  the  Crown  had  the  right  to  collect  the  one,  it 
should  not  have  the  right  to  collect  the  other. 
Certainly  the  theoretical  power  of  the  Crown  to 
make  laws  for  the  colonies  had  never  been  denied, 
and  was  admitted  in  practice ;  for  example,  an 
English  creditor  in  the  Old  World  (by  an  Act  of  1732) 
could  seize  the  lands,  goods  and  slaves  of  a  debtor 
in  the  New. 

The  relations  of  colonies  and  Mother  Country 
had  always  been  subject  to  little  squalls,  but  were 
happy  enough  as  long  as  France  threatened  the 
existence  of  New  England  and  New  York  and  the 
power  of  Spain  hung  in  menace  over  the  Southern 
States.  But  when  Spain  fell  into  decay,  and  when 
France  was  driven  out  of  her  last  stronghold  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  there  was  nothing  left  of  this  danger 
but  the  bill,  and  the  bill  was  so  heavy  that  the  Mother 
Country  thought  herself  entitled  to  collect  part  of 
it  from  the  colonies.  The  local  Governments  were 
consulted,  and  did  not  see  any  particular  danger 
either  in  the  reformation  of  the  customs  or  in  a 
light  tax  like  the  stamp  duty,  which  did  not  touch 
the  mass  of  the  people,  but  consisted  of  small  fees 
upon  licences  and  legal  documents.  As  to  the 
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customs,  there  was  no  question  of  England’s  right, 
since  customs  had  always  been  imposed.  Indeed, 
the  various  colonies,  without  any  thought  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  energetically  taxed  one  another.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  taxed  Delaware,  Rhode  Island  and  New 
York  taxed  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  was  tapped 
on  the  one  side  by  New  York,  and  on  the  other  by 
Pennsylvania. 

Moreover,  the  changes  in  the  customs  were  not  a 
heightening  but  a  lowering,  designed  to  check 
smuggling  by  making  it  unprofitable.  Thus  it  had 
been  the  law  that  East  Indian  tea  had  to  be  shipped 
to  an  English  port,  where  it  paid  a  duty  of  is.  on 
being  reshipped  to  the  American  colonies.  The 
duty  was  payable  by  the  consignor  to  the  customs 
in  the  port  of  arrival,  an  arrangement  so  cumbrous 
that  the  smugglers  of  Boston  were  able  to  undersell 
English  tea  by  trading  direct  with  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company.  The  British  Government  now 
remitted  9 d.  of  the  is.  duty,  permitted  the  English 
Company  to  ship  direct  to  the  colonies  and  charged 
a  3 d.  duty  at  the  port  of  arrival.  The  change  would 
have  cheapened  English  tea  in  the  American  market, 
but  it  would  have  ruined  the  smugglers  of  the  New 
England  ports. 
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Now  the  smugglers  both  in  Old  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  at  that  time  a  very  dangerous  faction. 
They  were  organised,  they  were  armed,  they  were 
secret  and  unrelenting  in  their  vengeance,  they 
terrorised  peaceful  folk  and  they  fought  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Crown.  Even  in  quiet  Dorset  they 
were  strong  enough  to  storm  the  Customs  House 
of  Poole  Harbour  and  seize  a  cargo  of  tea  which 
had  been  taken  from  a  ‘  free  trade  ’  cutter,  and  what 
they  could  do  in  Dorset  under  a  strong  Govern¬ 
ment  they  could  do  in  Boston  under  a  weak. 

The  chief  patriots  in  New  England  were  deep  in 
the  smuggling  trade.  John  Hancock  of  Boston 
was  the  principal  merchant  in  the  business  ;  the 
redoubtable  Samuel  Adams  was  his  solicitor.  In 
1768  their  gang  of  roughs  seized  the  sloop  Liberty, 
full  of  smuggled  Madeira  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  Customs  officers ;  in  1775  John  Brown  of  Provi¬ 
dence  captured  the  preventive  sloop  Gaspee.  It 
was  under  such  questionable  auspices  that  one 
night,  December  18th,  1773,  an  English  East  India- 
man  was  boarded  and  its  cargo  of  tea  thrown  into 
Boston  Harbour. 

If  the  British  Government  had  concentrated 
upon  the  chief  offenders,  it  might  have  succeeded 
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in  putting  down  the  trouble.  But  by  this  time 
the  port  of  Boston  had  grown  very  unpopular  both 
with  the  merchants  of  London  and  at  Whitehall. 
There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  friction  ;  the  garrison 
did  not  get  on  well  with  the  citizens  ;  there  had 
been  insults  to  the  officers  and  retaliation  by  the 
soldiers.  The  New  Englanders  were  thought  to  be  a 
stiff-necked  generation,  and  we  have  already  seen 
that  upon  their  side  the  colonists  had  some  reason 
to  complain  of  high  policy  in  the  matter  of  Louis- 
burg  and  other  colonial  conquests.  The  friction 
between  the  English  and  the  New  England  mer¬ 
chants  was  rather  more  serious.  We  find  it 
debated  by  that  very  shrewd  economist,  Charles 
D  Avenant,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  as  D’Avenant  had  been  inspector  of  exports 
and  imports,  we  may  regard  him  as  an  expert.  He 
points  out  that  by  their  smuggling  with  the  French 
and  the  Dutch  they  were  strengthening  our  enemies, 
and  he  suggests  that,  with  their  freedom  from  taxa¬ 
tion,  they  could  undersell  our  merchants.  He  is 
nervous  lest  by  their  shipbuilding  they  grow  in 
naval  power  and  become  independent,  or  even 
dangerous,  and  he  fears  that,  as  they  learn  to 
manufacture,  the  results  will  be  disastrous  to  our 
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trade.  Sir  Josiah  Child  about  the  same  time 
expresses  similar  views.  They  both  agreed  that  in 
balance  the  New  England  trade  was  of  benefit  to  the 
nation,  but  they  were  both  afraid  that  it  might 
develop  into  a  danger.  Boston  was  becoming  a 
rival  of  London. 

Therefore,  when  the  British  Parliament  decided 
to  punish  Boston,  there  was  something  both  inter¬ 
esting  and  vindictive  in  the  measure.  By  the 
Boston  Port  Bill  it  decreed  the  transfer  of  the 
trade  and  customs  of  that  harbour  to  the  town  of 
Salem,  a  law  which  would  have  ruined  the  chief 
port  of  America  and  disorganised  the  whole  trade, 
not  only  of  New  England,  but  of  all  the  Thirteen 
Colonies.  Such  a  measure  of  repression  was  over- 
severe  ;  it  struck  both  at  the  innocent  and  at  the 
guilty,  and  in  the  end  it  forced  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  upon  the  side  of  the  law-breaker  and  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  rebellion.  So  we  lost  our  first  Empire 
in  America  ;  and  in  the  very  act  of  losing  it,  as  we 
shall  see  in  our  next  chapter,  we  gained  another. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  UNITED  EMPIRE  LOYALISTS 

When  Canada  was  ceded  to  England  under  the 

Peace  of  Paris  the  French  were  left  with  nothing 

in  those  vast  regions  but  the  right  to  fish,  and  the 

British  took  over  a  territory  almost  as  large  as 

Europe.  The  great  River  St.  Lawrence  and  its 

estuary  had  been  the  centre  of  the  struggle,  and 

there  the  French  had  planted  their  colony  of  Quebec. 

The  coastland  of  Nova  Scotia  on  the  south  had 

long  been  English  and  was  afterwards  incorporated 

in  the  new  dominions.  The  territory  which 

joined  Nova  Scotia  to  Canada  and  bordered 

Massachusetts  on  the  north-east  had  been  French 

under  the  name  of  Acadie ;  it  was  now  English 

under  the  name  of  New  Brunswick. 

It  must  seem  strange  that  the  British  Government 

should  lose  its  own  colonies,  settled  with  Englishmen, 

and  keep  its  new  colonies  peopled  by  Frenchmen. 

That  it  succeeded  in  so  doing  was  due  partly  to  the 

wisdom  of  its  policy,  partly  to  the  genius  of  its 
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officers  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  French  settlers 
had  reason  to  fear  the  Puritans  of  New  England  very 
much  more  than  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 

Not  only  were  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Quebec 
hated  by  the  Protestants  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  but 
there  had  been  a  long  feud  between  them  for  fur 
and  the  Indian  trade,  and  this  feud  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  so  much  ferocity  on  both  sides  that  the 
French  Canadians  came  to  look  on  the  British 
Government  as  its  only  protector  against  their 
victorious  and  revengeful  enemies.  The  British 
Government,  on  its  side,  was  determined  to  make 
friends  with  its  new  subjects.  '  We  are  sent  by 
King  George,’  said  General  Wolfe  in  his  first 
proclamation,  '  to  conquer  this  province,  but  not  to 
make  war  upon  women  and  children,  the  ministers 
of  religion,  or  industrious  people.  We  lament  the 
suffering  which  our  invasion  may  inflict  upon  you, 
but  if  you  remain  neutral  we  proffer  safety  to  person 
and  property,  with  freedom  in  religion  ;  ...  we 
seek  no  revenge,  we  offer  you  the  sweets  of  peace 
with  the  honours  of  war.  England  in  her  strength 
will  befriend  you ;  France  in  her  weakness  leaves 
you  to  your  fate.' 

The  British  Government  was  as  good  as  its  word. 
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By  the  Quebec  Act  it  gave  a  charter  of  freedom  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  subject  to  the  King’s 
supremacy;  it  insisted  only  on  a  simple  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  it  confirmed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  ‘  their  accustomed  dues  and  rights.’  These 
provisions  were  bitterly  resented  by  the  freedom- 
loving  Puritans  of  the  New  England  colonies,  some 
of  whom  had  settled  in  Canada  after  the  war,  but 
a  great  English  Governor,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  insisted 
on  protecting  the  rights  of  our  new  subjects  against 
the  illiberal  spirit  of  our  old,  with  the  happy  result 
that  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  the  French  resisted 
all  the  threats  and  blandishments  of  the  rebels. 

Carleton  contrived  with  a  handful  of  troops  to 
defend  Quebec  against  the  assaults  of  Montgomery 
and  Benedict  Arnold,  and  thus  created  a  centre, 
not  only  of  resistance  but  of  refuge,  for  all  who 
remained  loyal  to  the  British  flag. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Loyalists 
were  a  very  large  party  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies, 
indeed,  they  claimed  that  they  were  in  an  actual 
majority,  and  that  claim  is  held  by  some  historians 
to  be  true,  at  least  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
If  these  colonies,  wrote  John  Adams,  had  not  been 
kept  in  awe  by  New  England  on  one  side  and 
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Virginia  on  the  other,  they  would  have  joined  the 
British.  In  Virginia  the  influence  of  Washington 
brought  many  to  his  side,  but  in  Georgia  the 
Loyalists  were  in  a  great  majority,  and  Mr.  Stewart 
Wallace  estimates  1  ‘  that  of  the  three  million 
people  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  at  least  one  million  were  Loyalists.’ 
This  estimate  he  founds  on  the  opinion  of  John 
Adams  himself,  and  of  Thomas  M’Kean,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  signed  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  independence. 

Moreover,  M’Kean  adds  that  '  more  than  one- 
third  of  influential  characters  were  against  it,’  a 
statement  which  reminds  us  that  the  division  was 
to  some  extent  a  division  of  class.  With  some 
important  exceptions,  judges,  officers,  civil  servants 
and  the  upper  class  generally  stood  for  the  British 
cause,  and  on  the  loyal  side  also  were  ranged  the 
stalwart  communities  of  ex-soldiers  who  had  settled 
down  as  colonists,  but  remained  faithful  to  the 
memory  of  their  colours.  It  is  notable  also  that 
a  large  number  of  settlers  from  the  western 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  MacDonalds  of  Glengarry 
and  the  Isles,  and  Camerons  of  Lochiel,  who  had 

1  The  United  Empire  Loyalists. 
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left  their  native  glens  after  the  Jacobite  rebellions, 
were  now  as  staunch  to  the  House  of  Hanover  as  they 
had  been  to  the  House  of  Stuart ;  and  it  may  seem 
equally  strange  that  just  as  stalwart  on  the  other 
side  were  a  community  of  Ulster  Presbyterians  who 
had  left  Ireland  rather  than  submit  themselves  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Loyalists  suffered  terribly  in  the  long  period 
of  disorder  from  the  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act  to 
the  Treaty  of  Peace.  ‘  Men,'  says  one  historian  of 
those  times,  ‘  were  ridden  and  tossed  on  fence  rails, 
were  jugged  and  bound  for  days  at  a  time,  pelted 
with  stones,  fastened  in  rooms  where  there  was  a 
fire  with  the  chimney  stopped  on  top,  advertised  as 
public  enemies,  so  as  they  would  be  cut  off  from  all 
dealings  with  their  neighbours.  They  had  bullets 
shot  into  their  bedrooms,  money  or  valuable  plate 
extorted  to  save  them  from  violence,  and  on  the 
pretence  of  taking  security  for  their  good  behaviour. 
Their  houses  and  shops  were  burned.  They  were 
compelled  to  pay  the  guards  who  watched  them  in 
their  houses,  and  when  carted  about  for  the  mob  to 
stare  at  and  abuse  they  were  compelled  to  pay 
something  at  every  town.’  1 

1  S.  G.  Fisher,  True  History  of  the  Revolution,  p.  164. 
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Some  were  hanged,  others  were  tied  in  pairs  and 
attached  to  the  traces  of  horses  and  so  dragged  over 
rough  ground ;  but  the  form  of  torture  most  in 
favour  with  the  Patriots  was  to  strip  the  Loyalists 
naked,  daub  them  with  tar,  shake  over  them  the 
contents  of  a  feather  pillow  and  carry  them  so 
adorned,  with  their  feet  bound  under  a  sharp  rail, 
through  the  jeering  mob.  ‘  Tarring  and  feathering  ’ 
and  ‘  riding  on  a  rail  ’  became  proverbial  expressions 
among  the  apostles  of  liberty. 

The  staunchness  of  these  persecuted  people  natur¬ 
ally  varied  with  their  character  and  the  degree  of 
their  suffering.  Some  were  ready  to  give  up  every¬ 
thing  and  make  a  new  life  in  the  wilderness  ;  others 
took  the  situation  with  more  meekness,  or,  finding 
it  more  tolerable,  were  content  to  accept  a  fate 
they  could  not  alter,  and  live  under  a  flag  they 
secretly  detested. 

In  the  Peace  the  British  delegates  failed  to  secure 
any  terms  for  the  Loyalist  minority ;  all  that  the 
Republicans  would  agree  to  was  a  recommendation 
to  Congress  of  an  amnesty  in  the  constituent  States  ; 
but  of  these  only  one,  South  Carolina,  passed 
an  act  of  indemnity  and  restitution.  Elsewhere 
a  party  which  professed  to  be  fighting  for 
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freedom  indignantly  refused  any  measure  of 
toleration. 

Americans,  looking  back  on  this  episode,  have 
condemned  it  not  only  as  a  piece  of  bigotry  but  as 
a  political  mistake,  for  it  peopled  the  north  with 
British  Loyalists  passionately  opposed  to  the 
Republic.  Many  of  the  refugees  settled  at  first  in 
the  cold  and  inhospitable  coastal  regions  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick ;  there  was  a  considerable 
settlement  of  loyalists  on  Cape  Breton  Island  ;  a 
good  many  took  refuge  in  the  West  Indies  ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  community  settled  in  a  fertile  region  of 
forest,  river  and  lake  in  upper  Canada  and  so  founded 
the  British  colony  of  Ontario.  Altogether,  it  is 
calculated,  between  40,000  and  60,000  of  these  people 
found  refuge  in  the  new  dominion. 

In  England  the  cause  of  the  abandoned  Loyalists 
became  a  political  cry.  In  the  debate  on  the  peace 
treaty  the  Government  of  the  day  was  bitterly 
attacked  for  its  neglect  to  safeguard  their  interests, 
and  the  Mother  Country  strove  to  make  amends  by 
grants  in  aid  of  their  distress,  amounting  in  the  end 
to  a  total  of  over  three  millions  sterling.  In  Canada 
they  were  granted  not  only  lands  but  support  and 
honour.  At  a  council  meeting  at  Quebec  on 
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November  9th,  1789,  Lord  Dorchester  (as  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  had  become)  stated  that  it  was  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Government  to  honour  their 
families  by  making  a  register  of  their  names,  ‘  to 
the  end  that  their  posterity  may  be  discriminated 
from  future  settlers,’  and  from  that  time  on  they 
were  known  by  the  proud  name  of  United  Empire 
Loyalists. 

Thus,  by  the  vigour  and  wisdom  of  her  policy, 
England  created  on  firm  foundations  a  new  dominion 
in  the  north  to  balance  the  loss  of  an  empire  in  the 
south,  and  what  was  then  thought  to  be  the  chief 
wealth  of  North  America — its  fisheries,  its  fur  and 
its  timber — were  in  part  preserved  to  the  Mother 
Country. 

To  the  north,  the  vast  regions  held  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
To  the  West,  British  and  French  Canadians  held 
the  keys  of  a  future  hardly  less  magnificent  in  its 
possibilities  than  that  of  their  neighbours  in  the 
south.  The  Americans  well  understood  the  value 
of  what  the  Mother  Country  had  managed  to  retain, 
and  made  various  attempts  to  invade  Canada. 
Heavy  as  were  the  odds,  they  were  all  defeated. 
In  1812  the  United  States  declared  war  on  England 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  capturing  Canada.  The 
Canadians  had  to  guard  a  frontier  of  1,700  miles, 
with  only  5,000  regular  troops,  against  the  three 
American  armies  which  made  the  attempt,  but  the 
Americans  were  heavily  defeated  ;  and  in  retalia¬ 
tion,  when  England  had  defeated  the  French  and 
sent  Napoleon  to  Elba,  she  found  leisure  to  invade 
the  United  States  of  America  and  bum  Washington. 
Thus,  in  the  end,  the  old  power  of  England  and  the 
new  power  of  New  England  came  to  a  peace  which, 
unpromising  as  it  seemed  at  the  start,  has  now 
lasted  for  more  than  one  hundred  years. 


CHAPTER  IX 


CLIVE  AND  DUPLEIX 

If  we  now  turn  back  to  look  at  what  has  been 
happening  in  India  we  shall  find  a  truly  amazing 
development.  We  left  the  English  East  India 
Company  having  a  good  deal  the  worst  of  it  in  its 
struggle  with  the  Dutch,  and  turning  from  the 
cinnamon  and  mace  of  the  Spice  Islands  to  the  far 
richer  trade  of  India.  It  found  a  footing,  as  we 
have  seen,  at  Surat ;  dug  itself  into  a  narrow  river- 
channel  in  defiance  of  the  Portuguese ;  made  a 
city  and  a  centre  of  trade  ;  and,  to  defend  itself 
against  the  extortions  of  the  local  Princes  and 
Governors,  began  to  take  a  hand  in  greater 
affairs. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  East  India  Company 
did  not  want  to  make  an  Empire.  It  undertook 
the  work  unwillingly,  and  carried  it  through  by 
necessity.  It  first  of  all  objected  to  the  expense 
of  building  and  maintaining  fortresses,  but  it  came 
to  see  that  a  fort  was  a  necessity  of  its  existence. 
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The  Mogul  Empire,  strong  at  Delhi,  far  in  the 
interior,  was  weak  along  the  western  coasts  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  hardly  existed  in  the  south.  In 
the  west  the  predatory  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  a 
vast  banditti  of  horsemen,  made  trade  unsafe  for 
honest  merchants.  Sir  George  Oxendine  and 
Aungier,  the  Company’s  servants  at  Surat,  had  to 
defend  themselves  with  arms  against  Sevaji,  the 
Mahratta  chief ;  and  the  Company  set  itself  to  find 
stations  which  it  could  easily  defend.  If  we  look 
at  the  settlements  from  which  the  Company  ex¬ 
tended  its  Empire  over  India  we  shall  find  in  every 
case  that  they  were  chosen  by  men  with  one  foot 
on  sea  and  one  foot  on  land.  They  were  either 
little  islands  on  the  coast  or  peninsulas  or  pieces 

of  swamp  half-surrounded  by  river  estuaries  _ 

where  our  merchant-sailors  could  build  a  fort  with 
sea  or  river  as  a  moat  and  mount  guns  to  command 
the  narrow  passage,  so  as  to  keep  at  bay  enemies 
vastly  superior  in  numbers.  Bombay  indeed  they 
did  not  choose ;  it  was  chosen  for  them  by  the 
Portuguese  ;  but  they  made  of  it  an  island  fortress 
where  they  could  bring  their  ships  to  support  the 
guns  of  its  bastions  and  secure  themselves  against 
enemies  from  the  sea  as  well  as  from  the  land.  So 
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it  was  also  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  There,  in 
1639,  they  bought  a  site,  unpromising  in  appear¬ 
ance,  yet  the  best  they  could  find  for  their  purpose 
— a  small  island  facing  the  sea  on  one  side  and  a 
river  on  the  other,  only  four  hundred  yards  long 
and  one  hundred  yards  wide,  but  capable  of  fortifica¬ 
tion  and  defence.  There  the  Company  built  its 
fort,  armed  it  heavily  with  guns  from  its  ships  and 
made  another  great  centre  of  trade,  and  a  hive  also 
of  native  industry,  for  weavers  and  painters  of 
muslins  and  calicos  settled  under  the  shelter  of  its 
walls,  and  there  found  some  security  from  the  raids 
of  bandits  and  the  extortions  of  their  native  Princes. 
The  Portuguese  city  of  San  Thome,  near  by,  had 
fallen  into  decay.  In  1662,  it  was  captured  by 
the  Sultan  of  Golkonda,  and  many  Portuguese 
sought  refuge  in  Madras.  A  little  later  it  was 
stormed  and  taken  by  the  French,  who  in  turn 
surrendered  it  to  the  Dutch.  The  Mahrattas  raided 
Golkonda  ;  the  Moguls  invaded  it ;  and  the  English 
had  to  meet  now  one  enemy,  and  now  another. 
It  was  borne  home  upon  them  with  undeniable 
logic  that  they  could  not  live  a  year  in  the  East 
without  the  power  to  defend  themselves.  Thus 
we  find  the  Company  writing  to  its  agents  at  Fort 
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St.  George  on  May  31st,  1683  :  ‘  We  would  have  you 
to  strengthen  and  fortify  our  fort  and  town  by 
degrees  that  it  may  be  terrible  against  the  assault 
of  any  Indian  prince  and  the  Dutch  power  of  India 
if  we  should  happen  to  have  any  difference  with 
them  hereafter.’1  Moreover,  as  the  natives  of  the 
neighbourhood  enjoyed  the  protection  of  their 
guns,  it  was  thought  proper  that  they  should  pay 
part  of  the  expense  of  the  fortification  ;  therefore 
a  small  tax  was  laid  upon  them,  and  they  became 
insensibly  the  subjects  of  the  Company.  The 
King  of  Golkonda,  having  been  threatened  by  the 
Moguls,  begged  the  Company  to  defend  him  ;  the 
Company  was  willing  to  undertake  the  business, 
but  the  King  ‘  shall  pay  us  beforehand  or  put 
demands  into  your  hands  for  the  security  of  their 
payment,  both  principal  and  interest.’ 

They  were  not  afraid  even  of  the  Great  Mogul 
himself.  ‘  The  subjects  of  the  Mogul,’  the  Com¬ 
pany  wrote  in  1688,  *  cannot  bear  a  war  with  the 
English  for  twelve  months  together  without  starving 
and  dying  by  thousands  for  want  of  our  trade  ;  but 
because  by  our  war  we  obstruct  their  trade  with  all 
the  Eastern  nations,  which  is  ten  times  as  much 


1  Wheeler’s  Early  Records  of  British  India,  p.  81. 
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as  ours  and  all  European  nations  put  together.’ 
Therefore,  they  need  fear  Aurungzeb  no  more  than 
the  King  of  Golkonda.  If  he  attacked  them,  so 
much  the  better,  since  the  Moguls  had  a  rich  trade 
at  sea :  ‘We  have  a  fat  enemy  to  deal  with  from 
whom  something  is  to  be  got  to  bear  our  charges.' 
By  this  time  India  was  sloping  down  into  the  great 
anarchic  wars  in  which  Mogul  and  Mahratta 
struggled  for  the  mastery.  The  Company,  in  its 
little  sea  fortresses,  had  to  defend  itself,  its  subjects 
and  its  trade ;  through  its  influence,  now  on  one 
side  and  now  on  the  other,  it  worked,  now  by 
diplomacy  and  now  by  war,  as  circumstances 
dictated,  and  it  was  forced  to  spread  its  influence 
further  and  further  in  its  own  defence. 

Thus  interventions  in  native  politics  were  from 
the  first  a  necessity  of  existence,  but  this  necessity 
was  infinitely  intensified  with  the  arrival  of  the 
French. 

The  French  Company  was  less  well  founded  than 
our  own  or  the  Dutch  in  capital  and  in  organisation 
at  home.  Whereas  the  Dutch  and  English  Com¬ 
panies  paid  continuous  dividends,  the  French 
Companies  were  one  long  and  melancholy  succes¬ 
sion  of  financial  failures,  but  the  French  were  for 
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a  time  better  equipped  in  arms  and  in  the  military 
and  diplomatic  genius  of  their  servants.  In  1674 
they  founded  Pondicherri,  and  in  1730  Joseph 
Francois  Dupleix  was  made  First  Counsellor  of  that 
station,  and  set  out  to  make  it  a  centre  of  the 
Coromandel  trade.  Foiled  there  by  the  folly  of 
his  own  directors,  he  accepted  the  charge  of  Chun- 
danagore,  the  French  Company’s  station  in  Bengal. 
There  he  made  a  great  trade,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  Governorship  of  Pondicherri.  He  was  himself 
wealthy  by  private  trade ;  he  had  a  genius  for 
diplomacy  ;  he  set  out  by  bold  moves  and  dazzling 
combinations  to  make  himself  master  of  southern 
India.  The  war  between  England  and  France 
which  began  in  1744  gave  him  his  opportunity.  He 
brought  a  fleet  under  Labourdonnais  from  the 
island  of  Bourbon  ;  in  1746  he  laid  siege  to  Madras 
and  took  the  place  ;  he  attacked  and  defeated  the 
local  Nawab  ;  he  was  fast  making  himself  master 
of  the  whole  country  when  the  Peace  of  1748 
shattered  the  imposing  structure.  The  French 
Government  exchanged  Madras  for  the  English 
conquest  of  Cape  Breton.  But  peace  at  home  did 
not  stop  war  abroad.  Dupleix,  although  no  soldier 
himself,  had  brilliant  soldiers  at  his  command. 
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He  conquered  the  Deccan  and  put  his  puppets  on 
the  thrones  of  southern  India. 

The  English  might  have  been  altogether  defeated 
and  driven  out  of  the  Indian  trade  but  for  two 
factors.  One  was  the  power  of  their  ships,  with 
which  Dupleix  could  never  compete,  the  other  was 
the  genius  of  that  heaven-bom  general,  Robert 
Clive,  who  began  his  career  as  a  clerk  in  the  Madras 
factory.  With  a  tiny  army  of  200  English  and 
300  natives  he  attacked  the  French  station  of  Arcot, 
took  it  and  contrived  to  defend  it  against  an  army 
of  10,000.  At  a  stroke  Dupleix’s  empire  fell  to 
pieces.  The  French  East  India  Company,  in  its 
weakness  at  home,  was  glad  to  make  terms  with  its 
English  rivals,  and  one  of  these  terms  was  the 
recall  of  Dupleix.  Thus  the  English  made  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  southern  India. 

In  Bengal  the  English  traders  had  led  a  humble 
and  threatened  life  under  the  Mogul  Viceroys.  They 
were  forbidden  to  own  land  or  build  a  fort  by  Mogul 
law.  Job  Chamock,  our  Governor  at  Hughli,  had 
been  imprisoned  and  scourged  by  the  Nawab  of 
Bengal,  and  had  been  forced  to  flee  to  Madras.  The 
English  took  ample  revenge  upon  Mogul  shipping 
at  sea,  and  forced  Aurungzeb  to  a  peace,  but  they 
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thought  it  wiser  to  make  Madras  the  centre  of  their 
power  and  trade  in  India,  and  their  fears  were 
justified,  for  in  1756  Suraja  Dowlah  swooped  down 
upon  Fort  William,  the  Company’s  station  on  the 
Hughli,  took  the  place  and  threw  its  people  into 
the  ‘  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,’  a  little  cell  some 
twenty  foot  square,  in  which,  in  the  month  of  June, 
the  conqueror  thrust  146  Englishmen,  women  and 
children,  of  whom  by  morning  only  23  survived. 
Clive  organised  his  forces  in  Madras,  sailed  to  the 
Hughli  and  defeated  the  Nawab  in  the  great  battle 
of  Plassey,  and  thus  made  himself  master  of  Bengal. 
He  then  put  a  creature  of  his  own,  Meer  Jafher,  on 
the  throne,  and  when  this  new  Nawab  intrigued 
with  the  Dutch,  Clive  defeated  the  Dutch,  Meer 
Jafher  was  deposed  and  another  Nawab  installed. 
Such  a  process  could  only  end  in  one  way — direct 
administration  by  the  Company’s  own  servants, 
and  always  upon  the  borders  of  territories  so 
administered  disputes  were  bound  to  arise.  The 
Great  Mogul  claimed  his  revenues ;  Governors  and 
native  Princes  tried  to  squeeze  the  Company’s 
officers  and  cut  off  the  trade  to  enforce  their 
demands.  There  was  also  the  general  anarchy 
which  made  trade  impossible  over  great  tracts  of 
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the  interior.  So  the  conquest  proceeded  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case  ;  Hastings  consolidated  what 
Clive  had  won,  and  pushed  on  to  Benares.  The 
throne  of  the  Moguls  at  Delhi  had  by  this  time 
crumbled  into  decay ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
great  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  its  tributary, 
the  Jumna,  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Company. 
That  rich  country  was  threatened  by  warlike  tribes 
to  the  north  and  west.  They  had  to  be  conquered 
to  secure  the  peace  of  the  region  held ;  and  so  the 
process  went  on  from  generation  to  generation  until 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  to  the  Himalayas 
in  the  east  and  the  Hindu  Kush  on  the  north 
and  west,  came  under  British  influence  or  British 
rule. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  process  was 
undertaken  unwillingly.  '  It  is  not  for  the  Company,' 
it  wrote  in  1768,  ‘  to  take  the  part  of  umpires  in 
Indostan.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  imprudent 
measures  you  have  taken  the  country  powers  would 
have  formed  a  balance  of  power  among  themselves, 
and  we  wish  to  see  the  Indian  princes  remain  as  a 
check  upon  one  another  without  our  interfering.' 
It  was  none  the  less  inevitable,  and  it  was  inevitable, 
too,  that  the  Crown  should  take  over  and  finish  the 
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work  which  the  Company  had  begun.  It  was  not 
thought  right  or  politic  that  a  body  of  merchants 
should  rule  an  empire,  even  if  they  ruled  it  well,  and 
the  Mutiny  brought  the  great  career  of  the  English 
East  India  Company  to  a  dramatic  close. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE 

We  might  recall  that  in  the  first  voyage  of  the 
English  East  India  Company  the  ships  were  fain 
to  put  up  for  six  weeks  in  the  watering-place  of 
Table  Bay  so  that  the  seamen  might  run  ashore 
and  recover  from  the  scurvy,  and  this  might  serve  to 
remind  us  that  South  Africa,  like  North  America, 
was  a  by-product  of  the  attempt  of  Europe  to  reach 
India. 

The  Portuguese,  when  they  sailed  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  generally  gave  Table  Bay  a  wide 
berth,  both  because  of  the  dangerous  anchorage 
and  their  unfortunate  experience  of  the  Hottentots. 
They  preferred  as  a  half-way  house  to  India  their 
fortified  island  of  Mozambique.  The  Dutch  made 
two  attempts  to  capture  that  island,  but  failed  in 
both,  and  for  the  space  of  fifty  years  were  content, 
like  the  English,  to  use  Table  Bay  as  an  anchorage, 
without  any  attempt  at  settlement.  They  found 

the  wild  sorrel  and  the  '  sweet  water  ’  and  the  cool 
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climate  of  the  place  an  excellent  cure  for  scurvy , 
they  put  up  tents  of  sailcloth  near  the  shore,  and 
bought  cattle  and  sheep  from  the  savages  for  a  knife 
or  a  piece  of  hoop-iron.  There,  too,  they  cut  the 
names  of  their  ships  upon  stones  on  the  shore,  with 
the  legend  ‘  Hereunder  look  for  letters,'  so  that 
Capetown  became  a  place  of  call  for  the  outgoing 
and  homecoming  fleets  and  a  sort  of  sailors’  hospital 
and  post  office. 

The  most  long-headed  among  them  saw  possibili¬ 
ties  of  settling  the  country.  Thus  John  Jourdain, 
a  factor  in  the  service  of  the  English  East  India 
Company,  was  at  the  Cape  in  1607  with  the  Union 
and  the  Trades  Increase.  They  made  a  long  stay, 
as  the  ships  had  to  wait  while  a  pinnace  which  had 
been  brought  from  home  was  being  set  up,  and  they 
built  a  fort  of  earth,  with  a  cannon  at  each  corner 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  natives.  Jourdain 
explored  the  Cape  Peninsula,  obviously  an  ideal 
place  for  a  fortress,  since  it  was  attached  to  the 
mainland  only  by  a  narrow  spit  of  sand  a  few  miles 
broad.  ‘  I  hold  it,'  Jourdain  wrote,  ‘  to  be  very 
healthful  and  commodious  for  all  who  trade  in  the 
East  Indies.’  He  was  of  opinion  also  that  the  land 
would  bear  all  kinds  of  grain,  as  well  as  oranges, 
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lemons,  limes  and  grapes,  and  might  be  '  inhabited 
by  a  civil  nation,  having  a  castle  or  fort  for  defence 
against  the  outrages  of  those  heathenous  people 
and  to  withstand  any  foreign  force.  In  short  time 
it  might  be  brought  to  some  civility  and  within  five 
years  be  able  to  furnish  all  ships  refreshing.’  The 
English  actually  did  make  some  faint-hearted 
attempt  at  a  settlement,  and  about  the  year  1615, 
nine  condemned  men  were  landed  and  left  at  the 
Cape,  only  to  perish  miserably.  They  made  an 
attempt  also  to  bring  the  Hottentots  to  ‘  some 
civility,’  and  they  brought  home  one  of  them,  who 
lodged  for  six  months  with  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the 
Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  was 
sent  back  gorgeously  but  unsuitably  clad  in  a  suit 
of  armour  of  bright  brass,  with  a  buckler  of  the 
same  metal,  to  be  for  a  while  the  glory  and  wonder 
of  his  tribe.  Unfortunately  for  him  he  taught  the 
Hottentots  that  their  rate  of  exchange  of  a  piece  of 
old  hoop-iron  for  a  cow  was  something  too  low,  and 
he  was  hanged  by  the  Dutch  in  consequence. 

In  1620  there  happened  to  be  a  strong  English 
squadron  in  Table  Bay  under  two  redoubtable 
captains,  Robert  Shilling  and  Humphrey  Fitzherbert. 
There  being  seven  English  ships  and  only  one 
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Dutchman,  they  thought  it  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  route  to  India, 
so,  after  overhauling  the  Dutchman  on  a  suspicion 
of  piracy,  they  all  set  off  together  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  now  called  Signal  Hill  or  Lion’s  Rump,  and  there 
in  the  name  of  King  James  annexed  the  whole 
territory  ‘  to  the  boundary  of  the  nearest  Christian 
kingdom.’  The  Dutchmen  who  were  present  tact¬ 
fully  joined  in  the  cheer  which  greeted  the  English 
flag  ;  but  the  ceremony  came  to  nothing,  and  it  was 
not  until  1657  that  the  Dutch  Company  sent  out 
Jan  Van  Riebeeck  to  plant  a  colony  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

We  gather  that  they  took  the  step  unwillingly  and 
by  necessity.  Three  years  before  they  had  lost  one 
of  their  ships,  the  Haarlem,  on  the  South  African 
coast.  The  sailors  had  made  their  way  to  Table 
Valley,  had  planted  seed  and  found  the  soil  fertile, 
had  killed  game  and  caught  fish  and  shown  that 
settlement  was  possible.  The  Dutch  required  a 
half-way  house  to  India  to  refresh  their  ships  and 
sailors,  and  the  instructions  to  the  commander  were 
to  build  a  fort,  to  plant  a  garden  with  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  to  gather  a  herd  of  cattle,  so  that  the 
East  India  fleet  might  be  supplied  with  green  stuff 
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and  fresh  meat  at  its  port  of  call.  The  English, 
who  had  missed  their  chance,  were  fain  to  content 
themselves  with  the  barren  little  island  of  St.  Helena, 
which  they  seized  in  1651,  the  very  same  year  that 
the  Dutch  took  the  Cape.  There  they  built  their 
James’s  fort  or  Jamestown,  and  although  the  Dutch 
took  the  island  from  them  in  1665  and  again  in 
1673,  they  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  enemy  on 
both  occasions,  and  contrived  to  make  the  island 
serve  their  purpose  for  about  150  years.  Thus  the 
English  at  St.  Helena,  the  Dutch  at  Capetown  and 
the  Portuguese  at  Mozambique — all  had  their  half¬ 
way  houses  for  the  East  Indian  trade.  As  for  the 
French,  they  settled  at  Mauritius,  Madagascar  and 
other  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Such  settlements  were  pawns  in  the  great  game  of 
sea-power.  The  Dutch  were  strong  at  sea,  but 
weak  on  land,  and  in  the  end  they  fell  under  the 
domination  of  France,  until,  in  the  time  of  Napoleon, 
they  were  no  more  than  a  province  of  the  French 
Empire.  Capetown  was  garrisoned  with  French 
troops,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  a  fugitive  in 
England.  On  June  nth,  1795,  Admiral  Elphin- 
stone,  with  a  British  squadron  and  a  convoy  of 
troops,  put  into  False  Bay,  and  in  September  of 
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that  year  Capetown  was  surrendered  to  British 
arms.  In  1803  the  colony  was  restored  to  Holland 
under  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  ;  in  1806  it  was  retaken 
by  Sir  David  Baird  and  Sir  Home  Popham.  In  1814, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  French  wars,  we  paid  the 
Dutch  £6,000,000  for  the  Cape  and  the  rich  South 
American  Colony  of  what  is  now  British  Guiana 
which  we  had  taken  over  about  the  same  time. 
Thus  it  was  that  South  Africa  became  British. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  work  of  our  merchants  was 
consolidated  by  the  power  of  our  Navy. 


CHAPTER  XI 


CONSOLIDATION 

We  may  now  pause  to  consider  the  effect  and  the 

nature  of  these  manifold  activities.  We  have  gone 

so  far  that  we  may  at  least  draw  one  firm  conclusion  : 

that  the  Empire  of  England  was  created  as  part  of 

a  great  struggle  for  existence,  first  against  the 

Empire  and  Spain,  then  against  Holland,  Spain  and 

France,  in  combination  and  singly.  Seeley  has 

pointed  out  that  between  the  Revolution  of  1688 

and  Waterloo  in  1815  we  fought,  with  intervals  of 

peace,  another  Hundred  Years  War  against  France, 

for  in  a  little  more  than  a  century  we  were  at  war 

with  the  French  or  with  France  and  Spain  no  less 

than  seven  times,  Holland  intervening  as  the  helpless 

chattel  of  French  power.  These  great  wars  were 

decided  by  the  Navy,  with  the  Army,  to  which  it 

gave  a  world  mobility,  and  the  help  of  our  colonial 

and  Indian  Empire.  The  East  India  Company 

furnished  us  with  saltpetre,  the  New  England 

colonies  with  men,  ships  and  timber,  and  the  whole 
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Empire  with  the  wealth  which  must  support  war 
if  war  is  to  be  waged  to  the  end  of  victory.  These 
campaigns  were  not  confined  to  battles  fought  by 
uniformed  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  entered  into 
every  part  of  life  ;  every  trade  made  its  contribution 
to  the  struggle  ;  every  colony  in  its  turn  became  a 
base  of  operations  ;  every  harbour  in  every  island 
might  be  a  refuge  for  the  fleets  of  the  privateers  of 
one  Power  or  another.  If  trade  were  merely,  as 
Adam  Smith  supposes,  a  happy  interchange  of 
commodities  to  the  equal  benefit  of  both  sides, 
nations  might  remain  for  ever  at  peace ;  but  there 
is  the  element  of  exploitation  and  of  struggle  in 
trade,  as  in  all  nature  ;  no  trade  system  can  remain 
stationary ;  it  must  either  expand  or  decay.  The 
expansion  of  trade  took  material  shape  in  colonies, 

'  factories,’  fortresses  and  naval  stations.  The 
fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  being  the  nurseries  of 
the  seamen  of  two  rival  Powers,  were  a  perpetual 
cause  of  conflict.  Fortified  harbours  of  France, 
like  Louisburg  in  Cape  Breton  and  Fort  Royale  in 
the  West  Indies,  were  not  centres  of  trade  merely, 
but  centres  of  war.  They  harboured  privateers 
which  preyed  upon  our  shipping  ;  they  commanded 
trade  routes  vital  to  our  commerce.  To  leave  one 
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island  in  the  hands  of  a  possible  enemy  endangered 
the  whole  trade  of  the  West  Indies.  In  the  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution  it  is  calculated  that  between 
two  and  three  hundred  French  privateers,  operating 
from  Haiti,  St.  Lucia  and  Guadelupe,  preyed  upon 
British  commerce.  And  so  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  Isle  of  France,  which  had  once  been  Dutch, 
under  the  name  of  Mauritius,  harboured  privateering 
fleets  which  hung  upon  the  skirts  of  our  East  Indian 
trade  and  did  it  enormous  damage.  To  put  an  end 
to  the  pest  we  seized  and  kept  the  island.  As  the 
growing  power  of  France  brought  Spain  under  her 
influence,  Gibraltar  threatened  British  trade  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  time  of  William  III  and  Queen 
Anne,  just  as  it  had  threatened  English  commerce 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  we  only  made 
an  end  of  the  menace  by  seizing  and  keeping  the 
fortress.  Gibraltar,  in  our  hands,  divided  French 
naval  power.  ‘  What  a  lion  in  the  path,’  says 
Mahan,  ‘  was  Gibraltar  to  the  French  squadrons  of 
Toulon  and  Brest !  ’  To  blockade  Toulon  and  main¬ 
tain  our  trade  with  Egypt  we  took  and  kept  Malta. 

Our  naval  power  was  enormously  invigorated  by 
our  colonial  possessions.  When  Napoleon  fought 
with  England  he  found  that  power  reinforcing  itself 
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from  every  sea,  lurking  in  every  harbour  and  every 
island,  an  immense,  pervasive  and  impenetrable 
network  against  which  all  his  military  genius  and 
all  his  diplomatic  combinations  were  in  vain.  Thus 
naval  power  created  empire  and  empire  increased 
naval  power,  and  the  combination  of  both  gave  us 
victory.  By  the  end  of  our  period  we  had  changed 
from  a  poor,  weak  and  distracted  island  of  scanty 
resources  and  small  population  into  the  most  power¬ 
ful  and  wealthy  nation  of  the  world,  free  to  bring 
to  our  shores  every  necessity  and  luxury  which  the 
earth  could  supply,  drawing  corn,  timber,  fish  and 
cattle  from  North  America ;  sugar,  cotton  and 
tobacco  from  the  West  Indies,  British  Guiana  and 
the  Southern  States ;  silks,  muslins,  sugar  and  spices 
from  the  East  Indies  ;  porcelain,  silks  and  tea  from 
China  ;  and  exchanging  these  commodities  for  the 
manufactures  in  which  we  had  also  become  supreme. 
We  were  the  banking-house  of  all  nations,  the  sea- 
carrier  of  the  whole  world.  We  had  become  rich, 
and  we  were,  besides,  secure,  for  wherever  our  ships 
sailed  there  they  found  friendly  harbours  and  their 
own  kin  to  welcome  them.  True,  we  had  lost  one 
empire  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  but  we  had  created 
another  more  extensive  than  the  old,  and  as  the 
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United  States  were  not  yet  our  rival  in  industry, 
they  remained,  although  free  politically,  under  our 
commercial  influence. 

And  now  with  Waterloo  and  the  disappearance 
of  any  organised  hostile  Power,  the  British  Empire 
was  to  enter  upon  a  new  phase — of  extension  and 
colonisation.  There  was  no  longer  one  great  enemy 
to  be  fought,  but  there  were  hostile  tribes  to  be 
reduced  and  great,  empty  territories  to  be  peopled. 
At  various  important  points  also  there  was  work 
to  be  done  in  strengthening  the  fortification  of  the 
Imperial  system.  Thus  the  Falkland  Islands,  which 
had  long  been  a  subject  of  dispute  between  Spain 
and  England,  were  taken  over  to  command  the 
route  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  and  to  be  a  port  of 
refuge  and  of  call  for  our  Antarctic  whalers.  The 
island  of  Hong-Kong  was  taken  and  fortified  to 
protect  our  Chinese  trade.  Singapore  was  annexed 
to  overawe  the  Malay  pirates  and  command  the 
trade  of  the  Malay  States  and  Archipelago.  When 
the  Suez  Canal  was  opened  and  made  a  new  route 
between  East  and  West,  Cyprus  was  taken  on  the 
one  side  and  Aden  on  the  other.  The  island  of 
Zanzibar  secured  for  us  the  trade  and  the  way  into 
the  interior  of  East  Africa.  The  decay  of  Turkish 
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power  led  us  into  the  same  adventure  in  Egypt  as 
we  had  undertaken  in  India,  with  similar  results, 
and  as  lower  India  led  us  into  upper  India,  so 
drew  us  into  the  Sudan.  We  could  not  be 
secure  of  the  valley  either  of  the  Ganges  or  of  the 
Nile  without  commanding  its  watersheds.  In  South, 
West  and  East  Africa,  for  reasons  of  trade  or  of 
pacification  or  because  of  mineral  wealth,  we  pushed 
our  Empire  far  into  the  interior,  and  began  the  same 
sort  of  struggle  for  the  continent  of  Africa  which  we 
had  already  fought  for  the  continent  of  North 
America.  And,  lastly,  a  war  with  a  new  enemy, 
which  was  indeed  an  old  enemy,  the  German  Empire, 
ended  in  the  possession  of  German  East  Africa  and 
the  Cameroons,  while  the  British  Dominion  of  South 
Africa  took  over  German  South-West.  In  India 
we  advanced  our  armies  into  the  Pamirs  to  reduce 
hostile  tribes  and  to  build  roads  by  which  we  could 
defend  ourselves  against  the  advancing  power  of 
Russia  ;  and  later  the  Great  War  lured  us  also  up 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  farther  and  farther, 
until  at  Mosul  we  stood  under  the  mountains  of 
Asia  Minor. 

But  this  is  to  anticipate.  Let  us  now  turn  to 
the  Imperial  work  of  the  British  nation  in  the 
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nineteenth  century,  the  building  and  peopling  of 
a  new  Empire  far  larger  and  more  widespread  than 
the  old.  In  a  little  more  than  a  century  we  see 
Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
transformed  from  savage  wildernesses  into  civilised 
states,  with  all  the  functions  in  replica  of  the  Mother 
Country — society,  law  and  order,  industries  and 
system  of  government,  a  transformation  as  mar¬ 
vellous  as  anything  that  has  ever  happened  in 
the  world. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  motives  of  this  great 
work  we  are  compelled  to  examine  the  state  of 
England  as  it  emerged  from  its  hundred  years’ 
struggle  with  France  through  the  triumphal  arch 
of  Waterloo.  In  the  course  of  the  struggle  the 
British  Isles  had  consolidated  themselves  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  They  had  formed  a  unity  of 
government  and  discovered  that  unity  was  strength. 
They  had  also  developed  a  great  industry  which 
furnished  them  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
struggle,  the  sinews  of  war.  On  the  industrial  side 
of  the  conflict  with  France  they  had  gained  the 
advantage  by  the  invention  of  machinery — of  the 
power  loom,  to  which  was  added  later  the  loco¬ 
motive.  They  had  thereby  increased  their  industrial 
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power  many  fold  ;  but  this  increase  was  for  the 
time  counterbalanced  by  the  enormous  debts 
incurred  in  war,  by  the  growth  and  displacement 
of  the  industrial  population  and  by  the  disband¬ 
ment  of  the  armies  and  navies  with  which  we  had 
fought  Napoleon  in  every  part  of  the  world.  These 
changes  and  burdens  threatened  ruin  ;  they  bore 
down  with  an  almost  intolerable  weight  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  British  people.  We  may  compare 
the  position  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  our  present  situation  ;  the  heavy  debt, 
the  unemployment  and  the  doles,  the  growing 
pauper  population,  the  threats  of  revolution  and 
organised  conspiracies  to  bring  down  society— all 
were  present  in  both  cases,  and  it  must  be  of  interest 
to  us  now  to  see  how  these  troubles  were  surmounted 
then.  There  were  two  main  ways  in  which  our 
forefathers  tackled  the  problem  ;  one  was  to  increase 
their  production  of  manufactures  to  support  more 
people  at  home  and  pay  off  their  debt,  and  the  other 
was  to  export  the  unemployed  surplus  of  their 
population  to  find  new  homes  for  them  overseas. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  natural  stream  of  emigration 
which  had  been  started  in  the  seventeenth  century 
and  still  followed  the  same  course  to  the  Atlantic 
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seaboard  of  America,  but  our  statesmen  were  anxious 
to  keep  as  many  as  possible  of  these  emigrants  under 
the  British  flag,  so  that  they  might  not  be  wholly 
lost  to  their  country.  Thence  sprang  the  move¬ 
ment  of  what  was  called  systematic  colonisation, 
by  which  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  were  largely  peopled. 
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COLONISATION 

The  two  movements  of  industrial  expansion  and 
colonisation  went  hand  in  hand.  Thus  one  great 
development  of  our  industrial  power  was  the 
expansion  of  the  woollen  industry  by  the  power 
loom  in  Bradford  and  Yorkshire  generally.  Eng¬ 
land  clad  not  only  northern  Europe  but  North 
America  with  woollens,  and  the  pastures  of  the 
Downs,  of  the  Ridings  and  of  the  Cheviots  became 
too  small  for  the  supply  of  our  raw  material.  The 
sheep  invaded  the  Grampians,  and  those  wide 
pastures  for  a  time  saved  the  situation  for  York¬ 
shire,  but  the  sheep  and  the  shepherd  drove  the 
Highland  crofter  before  them.  Looking  at  the 
story  broadly,  we  see  that  it  was  an  inevitable 
economic  process  ;  but  it  involved  great  hardship 
and  temporary  destitution.  Here  Canada  offered  a 
way  out  of  the  trouble.  British  North  America  was 
in  fact  a  new  and  larger  Scotland — higher  mountains, 

greater  lakes,  wider  seas  and  larger  fisheries. 
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This  process  of  transferring  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland  to  the  wilds  of  Canada  might  be  traced 
far  back  through  our  story,  but  in  the  nineteenth 
century  its  pioneer  was  the  gallant  Thomas  Douglas, 
fifth  Earl  of  Selkirk,  of  whom  his  friend  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  wrote,  '  I  never  knew  in  all  my  life  a  man  of 
more  generous  and  disinterested  disposition.'  As 
early  as  1792  Douglas  had  visited  the  Highlands 
and  his  heart  had  given  an  answer  to  the  bitter 
question  of  the  crofters — Is  not  a  man  better  than 
a  sheep  ?  His  first  party  of  Highland  settlers  made 
their  home  in  the  island  of  St.  John  (now  Prince 
Edward’s  Island),  where  Selkirk  planted  800  selected 
emigrants  whose  descendants  to-day  are  among  the 
most  prosperous  inhabitants  of  maritime  Canada. 
But  Selkirk  cherished  larger  schemes.  He  had  his 
eye  on  the  vast  territories  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  which  had  been  granted  by  the  charter  of 
Charles  II  in  1670.  The  Company  despite  its  great 
possessions  and  its  unbroken  record,  had  fallen  upon 
evil  days,  and  Selkirk  contrived  to  buy  up  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  its  depressed  stock.  By  1811  he 
was  able  to  carry  at  a  general  court  of  the  Company 
his  application  for  a  great  tract  of  land,  45  million 

acres  in  extent,  in  the  Red  River  valley,  most  of 
Ke 
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which  we  now  know  as  Manitoba.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year  his  party  of  Highland  emigrants  set 
sail  from  Stornoway  under  the  command  of  Miles 
MacDonell,  and  another  party  embarked  in  the 
following  spring.  They  made  their  way  overland 
from  Hudson  Bay,  and  when  still  another  party 
arrived  in  the  following  summer  there  were  about 
200  Highlanders  settled  in  the  very  centre  of  British 
North  America.  They  were  not  left  long  undis¬ 
turbed  ;  the  North  West  Fur  Company,  a  rival  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  had  long  poached  upon 
that  Company’s  domains,  and  now  claimed  those 
western  territories  as  its  own.  They  ordered  the 
new-comers  to  leave,  but  MacDonell’s  reply  was  to 
build  two  forts,  Fort  Douglas  and  Fort  Daer,  and 
claim  the  soil  as  the  property  of  his  overlord.  Thus 
the  war  began  between  the  colonists  and  the 
Company.  The  fur  traders  formed  a  little  army  of 
half-breeds  and  Indians  and  twice  attacked  Fort 
Douglas,  and  in  the  war  which  followed,  the  colony 
was  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  After  one  engage¬ 
ment  MacDonell  surrendered  himself,  to  secure  the 
safety  of  his  people,  and  the  colony  was  driven  out, 
but  a  new  party  arrived  under  Robert  Semple. 
The  fort  was  again  attacked  ;  Governor  Semple  and 
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twenty  of  his  men  were  killed  and  the  colony  was 
for  a  second  time  broken  up.  Then  the  Earl  him¬ 
self  came  out,  engaged  a  force  of  disbanded  soldiers 
and  seized  Fort  William  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  the  chief  fort  of  the  North  West  Company, 
retook  Fort  Douglas  and  reinstated  his  settlers. 
For  this,  Lord  Selkirk  was  tried  by  the  court  of  the 
Upper  Province  of  Canada  and  heavily  fined.  He 
appealed  to  the  British  Government  for  redress 
against  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  but  got  no  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  died  worn  out  by  his  troubles,  in  1820. 
But  his  colony  lived  on  :  they  fought  the  Indians  ; 
they  hunted  the  buffalo  ;  they  made  moccasins  and 
clothes  of  skins  in  Indian  fashion  ;  they  sent  an 
expedition  on  a  long  and  hazardous  journey  to  buy 
seed-corn  ;  they  hoed  the  land  or  ploughed  it  with 
wooden  ploughs  and  grew  grain  which  they  pounded 
in  a  hollowed-out  block  of  wood  to  make  flour  ;  they 
traded  for  stock  and  horses  with  the  Indians  and 
so  gradually  established  themselves  in  their  settle¬ 
ment.  ‘  For  nearly  fifty  long  years,’  says  one  of 
their  descendants,  ‘  that  little  band  of  Highlanders 
remained  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  till, 
through  freer  communication  with  the  States  to 
the  south  and  Canada  to  the  east,  the  trade  of  a 
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larger  life  rolled  up  against  us  and  prepared  the  way 
for  our  entry,  not  without  tumult,  into  confedera¬ 
tion.’  Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  State  of 
Manitoba  and  the  great  west  of  the  Dominion. 

The  stream  of  emigration  found  another  outlet  in 
South  Africa,  where  conditions  were  very  different 
The  British  found  the  Western  Province  of  Cape 
Colony  already  occupied  by  the  Boer  and  French 
Huguenot  settlers  who  had  been  planted  there  by 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  These  people  had 
spread  out  over  a  vast  expanse  of  country  where  the 
rainfall  was  so  light  and  the  vegetation  so  sparse 
that  it  took  from  three  to  six  acres  to  support  one 
sheep  and  from  two  to  ten  thousand  acres  to  support 
one  family.  But  towards  the  east,  where  the  rainfall 
was  heavier  and  the  vegetation  richer,  warlike  tribes 
of  Kaffirs  held  back  the  Dutch  and  fought  with  the 
colonists  and  their  Government  a  long  series  of  httle 
wars.  In  that  disturbed  region  it  was  determined 
to  place  a  British  settlement  which  might  both  hold 
the  frontier  line  and  bring  the  country  to  some 
civility.  The  pressure  of  events  in  England  had  by 
that  time  become  severe.  In  August  1819  the 
lamentable  affair  of  ‘  Peterloo  ’  served  to  warn  the 
nation  of  the  social  dangers  which  follow  in  the 
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wake  of  hunger  and  unemployment.  Colonel 
Graham,  who  had  conducted  the  operations  against 
the  Kaffirs  and  driven  them  out  of  a  tract  of  country 
called  the  Zuurveldt  and  planned  and  founded 
Grahamstown  as  a  military  outpost,  had  read  Lord 
Selkirk’s  book,  and  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
Zuurveldt  might  be  made  another  home  for  a 
Highland  colony  which  would  serve  both  as  garrison 
and  settlement.  He  made  the  proposal  as  early  as 
1813,  and  although  nothing  was  immediately  done, 
in  1817  we  hear  of  a  party  of  200  unmarried  artisans 
being  sent  to  the  Cape  from  Scotland  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Moodie.  In  1819,  800  inhabitants  of  the 
Isle  of  Skye  petitioned  to  be  emigrated  to  America 
and  were  told  that  the  Government  would  help  them 
to  emigrate  to  the  Cape.  In  the  same  year  a  small 
group  of  Englishmen  proposed  an  organised  emigra¬ 
tion.  The  newspapers  took  the  matter  up,  Parlia¬ 
ment  caught  the  infection  and  the  House  of  Commons 
voted  £50,000.  The  scheme  was  on  the  old  familiar 
lines.  Undertakers  or  leaders  of  parties  were 
promised  100  acres  for  every  head  of  a  family  they 
took  out,  the  passage  to  be  the  charge  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  under  these  conditions  some  4,000 
emigrants  sailed  for  the  Cape,  in  a  fleet  of  little 
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sailing  ships.  Because  they  migrated  in  the  year 
1820  they  are  known  to  this  day  as  the  1820  settlers. 
They  were  landed  through  the  surf  on  the  beach  of 
what  is  now  Port  Elizabeth,  in  open  boats,  and  were 
met  on  the  shore  by  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  then  acting 
as  Governor,  and  a  party  of  Highland  soldiers  who 
stood  up  to  their  necks  in  water  and  carried  the 
emigrants  to  land.  Some  200  ox-wagons,  the 
property  of  the  frontier  Boers,  had  been  brought  to 
convey  them  to  their  destination.  With  incredible 
toil  they  were  dragged  up  through  mountain  ranges 
over  wild  and  savage  country  into  the  region  they  were 
destined  to  populate.  They  suffered,  inevitably,  like 
the  settlers  of  the  Red  River,  but  from  different 
causes.  They  had  to  begin  from  the  beginning  of 
life  in  the  savage  wilderness.  Their  gardens  were 
liable  to  be  uprooted  by  invading  elephants  ;  they 
killed  snakes  within  their  doors  ;  they  lived  in  huts 
of  wattle  and  daub  or  in  tents  and  wagons  ;  they 
made  clothes  of  sheepskins  tanned  with  mimosa 
bark ;  they  built  their  ovens  in  old  ant-hills  ;  their 
cattle  were  stolen  by  Kaffirs  or  killed  by  lions  and 
hyaenas  ;  their  fruit  was  stolen  by  baboons.  For 
three  successive  seasons  their  wheat  was  destroyed 
by  rust ;  for  several  generations  they  had  to  fight 
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successive  wars  with  their  Kaffir  neighbours,  but  in 
the  end,  the  Eastern  Province  of  Cape  Colony  was 
firmly  established,  with  its  thriving  seaport  of 
Port  Elizabeth.  South  Africa,  in  the  result, 
became  as  much  British  as  Dutch.  Capetown  w 
divided  between  the  two  races.  Port  Elizabeth, 
East  London  and  Grahamstown  were  British,  and 
British,  too,  was  the  daughter-colony  of  Natal,  with 
its  port  of  Durban,  founded  by  Capetown  merchants 
in  the  pursuit  of  ivory.  And  through  all  these  ports, 
when  at  last  diamonds  and  then  gold  were  dis¬ 
covered,  a  bigger  and  more  turbid  stream  of  British 
settlers  flowed  with  a  great  rush  into  the  interior. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


AUSTRALIA 

We  might  call  Australia  the  Cinderella  of  England. 
She  was  explored  and  reported  on  by  Cook  without 
enthusiasm,  and  thought  fit  only  for  a  convict 
settlement.  ‘  It  is,’  says  Bacon,  ‘  a  shameful  and 
unblessed  thing  to  take  the  scum  of  people,  the 
wicked  condemned  men,  to  be  the  people  with  whom 
you  plant ;  and  not  only  so  for  it  spoileth  the  plan¬ 
tation  ;  for  they  will  ever  live  like  rogues  and  not  fall 
to  work,  but  be  lazy,  and  do  mischief,  and  spend 
victuals  and  be  quickly  weary,  and  then  certify  over 
to  their  country  to  the  discredit  of  the  plantation.' 
These  were  wise  words,  yet  it  had  long  been  the 
custom  of  English  statesmen  to  get  rid  of  bad 
subjects  by  transportation.  There  is  this  much  to 
be  said  in  defence  of  our  old  English  statesmen,  that 
they  treated  their  country  as  a  farmer  treats  his 
farm ;  they  looked  on  criminals  as  bad  stock, 
unprofitable  to  national  husbandry,  and  thought  it 
more  humane  to  give  them  a  chance  in  the  New 
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World  than  to  immure  them  for  long  terms  in  a  penal 
prison  at  home.  There  had  been  a  constant  stream 
of  rogues  and  vagabonds  to  the  plantations  of 
Virginia  and  the  West  Indies.  There  was  an  old 
convict  settlement  at  Bermuda,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  cotton  and  sugar-planting  was  done  by  convicts 
on  a  probation  system.  When  the  rebellion  in 
America  put  an  end  to  such  arrangements  on  the 
mainland,  our  statesmen  bethought  themselves  of 
the  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  in  the  great  New 
World  of  the  South  Pacific,  and  on  May  13th,  1787, 
Captain  Arthur  Phillip  set  out  with  his  squadron  of 
convict  ships  to  settle  Botany  Bay. 

The  modem  Australian  need  take  no  shame  in  this 
blot  on  the  scutcheon,  for  if  he  delves  into  the 
history  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  now  the  United 
States,  he  will  find  that  his  case  is  not  singular,  but 
that  in  every  colony  the  same  system  prevailed  at 
one  stage  or  another  of  its  history.  It  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  plead,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  the 
convict  settlers  of  Botany  Bay  and  Norfolk  Island 
were  the  innocent  victims  of  the  English  game  laws. 
Nor  is  there  any  basis  in  fact  for  such  a  theory.  A 
recent  historian  who  examined  the  records  of  a 
typical  batch  of  170  prisoners  found  that  44  had 
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been  convicted  of  felony,  41  of  robbery  and  burglary 
and  about  70  of  burglary,  larceny,  theft,  forgery, 
highway  robbery,  cattle-stealing  and  other  serious 
crimes.  Six  had  been  reprieved  from  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  6  had  been  transported  before  and  sentenced 
afresh ;  85  were  transported  for  life,  33  for  15  years 
and  52  for  7  years. 1 

Mr.  Tilby  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  although 
English  justice  was  stem,  it  was  just.  ‘  The  criminal 
does  not  vary  much  from  age  to  age.’  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  New  South  Wales  was  at  one  time  divided 
between  those  who  sold  rum  and  those  who  drank 
it.  Debts  were  paid  in  spirits,  wages  were  calculated 
at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  of  mm  a  week,  and  the 
convict  or  ex-convict  labour  refused  any  other  form 
of  currency.  The  criminal,  in  fact,  continued 
according  to  his  nature.  A  very  large  number  were 
executed  for  serious  offences  like  robbery  and  murder 
in  Australia.  The  convict  stock  was  generally  too 
cormpt  to  leave  children  ;  and  Mr.  Tilby  proves 
that  the  modem  Australian  is  not  descended  from 
the  convicts,  but  from  the  free  settlers.  ‘  I  have 
examined,  says  Mr.  Tilby,  ‘  not  without  trepida¬ 
tion,  the  records  of  as  many  Australian  families  as 

1  The  English  People  Overseas,  by  A.  Wyatt  Tilby,  vol.  v.,  p.  360 
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have  come  in  my  way,  the  total  making  a  not 
inconsiderable  number,  and  including  nearly  all 
those  who  have  played  a  noted  part  in  the  industry 
and  policy  of  the  Antipodes.  In  no  single  case  has 
the  bar  sinister  of  felony  been  found  upon  their 
origin.’ 

The  free  settlers  began  to  come  in  in  1792  and  to 
farm  near  Sydney  in  a  region  which  they  proudly 
called  Liberty  Plains.  John  Mac  Arthur  commenced 
the  great  experiment  of  sheep-farming  in  1794, 
bringing  in  Indian,  South  African  and  Spanish 
sheep,  until  by  careful  breeding  he  was  able  to  grow 
fine  wool. 

We  may  say  it  was  the  sheep  and  the  shepherd 
that  were  the  pioneers  of  Australia.  The  instinct 
of  the  shepherd  was  strong  in  the  heart  of  John 
Batman,  of  Yorkshire  stock,  who  founded  the 
state  of  Victoria,  where  before  a  convict  colony 
had  been  begun  and  abandoned.  He  went  there 
from  Tasmania  with  his  little  company  of  friends 
and  servants  in  1835,  and  found  ‘  very  good  sheep 
land  ’  and  ‘  grass  above  our  ankles  ’  where  the  city 
of  Melbourne  now  stands.  There  he  bought  from 
the  natives  half  a  million  acres  in  one  district  and 
100,000  in  another,  for  some  blankets,  knives. 
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tomahawks,  suits  of  clothing,  looking  glasses,  pairs 
of  scissors  and  flour.  If  the  price  seems  inadequate, 
let  us  remember  that  the  few  wandering  natives 
had  no  conception  of  property  in  land  and  were 
quite  unable  to  use  it.  Here  England  proved  a 
grudging  stepmother,  repudiated  Batman’s  work 
and  refused  to  allow  any  extension  of  dominion, 
fearing  the  expense  of  new  establishments ;  but 
the  colonists  persisted,  the  hand  of  the  Government 
was,  as  usual,  forced,  and  Melbourne  was  founded 
in  1836.  As  it  was  too  far  from  New  South  Wales 
to  be  conveniently  governed  from  Sydney,  a  separate 
colony  of  Victoria  was  created  in  1851.  So  with 
Queensland  ;  it  began  with  the  convict  settlement 
of  Moreton  Bay ;  but  in  1827  Allan  Cunningham 
discovered  the  great  sheep  pastures  which  he  called 
Darling  Downs,  a  region  of  rich  grass,  clear  streams 
and  deep  ponds,  on  the  other  side  of  an  arid  waste 
and  waterless  country.  The  sheep  and  the  squatter 
spread  rapidly  over  vast  masterless  regions  in  the 
interior,  and  Queensland  was  given  a  separate 
Government  in  1859-  As  the  squatters  grazed  their 
sheep  on  unimproved  and  virgin  pastures  and  used 
nothing  of  their  flocks  but  the  wool  and  tallow ; 
as,  moreover,  the  land  could  be  had  for  nothing, 
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the  flock-owners  took  to  themselves  vast  estates, 
counting  their  sheep,  when  they  counted  them  at 
all,  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  Thus 
they  spread  out  thinly  and  rapidly  over  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  were  pushed  on,  too,  by  droughts  and 
the  search  for  water.  There  were  rumours  of  a 
great  lake  in  the  centre  of  Australia  which  tempted 
explorers  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  interior.  They 
eagerly  followed  rivers  which  ended  in  swamps  and 
salt  marshes  ;  they  made  their  way  through  scrub 
and  sand  in  the  search  for  some  wonderful  secret 
that  lay  hidden  in  the  heart  of  Australia,  but  they 
were  doomed  to  find  only  stony  deserts,  spinifex 
and  sand.  But  if  the  heart  of  Australia  was  dead, 
there  were  yet  wide  regions  of  blue-gum  forest  and 
grassy  plains  and  hills  where  sheep  could  be  pastured 
beyond  computation  ;  and  cattle,  horses  and  tillage 
followed  the  sheep.  Australia  was  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  great  food-producers  of  the  world. 
Thus  England  found  in  her  dominions  a  new  source 
of  the  raw  material  of  her  staple  industry :  South 
Africa  and  New  Zealand,  like  Australia,  became 
the  wool-growers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  She 
cast  her  bread  upon  the  waters  and  it  returned 
after  many  days. 
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But  long  before  this  practical  answer  came  to 
confound  his  arguments  the  little  Englander  had 
arisen  in  the  Mother  Country.  It  became  a  fashion 
to  sneer  at  the  colonies,  and  the  intelligentsia  of 
those  times  took  it  for  granted  that  they  would  go 
the  way  of  the  United  States.  Cobden  and  Bright 
became  the  leaders  of  that  school  of  opinion,  and 
both  asserted  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
Mother  Country  if  her  colonies  cast  off  their 
allegiance  and  made  themselves  independent.  They 
pointed  to  the  struggling  insolvency  of  the  young 
settlements  and  the  burden  of  their  defence  as  proof 
of  their  assertions.  A  leader  of  the  opposite  school 
of  thought  arose  in  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  an 
enthusiast  for  what  he  called  systematic  colonisa¬ 
tion.  This  remarkable  man  was  prompted  to  an 
interest  in  the  subject  in  a  rather  curious  way.  To 
improve  his  fortunes  he  had  run  away  with  an 
heiress,  a  circumstance  which  brought  him  within 
reach  of  the  law,  and  he  and  his  brother  William 
were  both  sentenced  to  three  years’  imprisonment. 
In  prison  he  made  himself  master  of  the  subject  of 
prison  reform,  and  on  his  release  wrote  a  book  which 
brought  about  a  great  change  in  English  criminal 
law.  Similarly  he  studied  the  colonies,  because  he 
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thought  of  making  a  new  life  for  himself  in  the  New 
World,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Australia 
must  languish  as  long  as  the  land  remained  free,  since 
no  one  but  a  convict  would  work  as  a  servant  or 
labourer  in  a  country  where  he  could  become  land- 
owner  without  capital.  A  colony  of  landowners 
without  labour  meant  a  colony  of  squatters  and 
ranchmen  destined  to  sink  back  into  a  primitive 
life  indistinguishable  from  barbarism.  Wakefield 
proposed  to  abolish  free  grants  of  land  and  substitute 
fixed  rates  of  sale,  the  money  so  made  to  be  used  as 
a  fund  for  the  emigration  of  labourers  to  the  colonies 
concerned.  In  1830  he  founded  the  National 
Colonisation  Society  to  press  these  views,  and  the 
very  next  year  the  Government  abandoned  the 
system  of  free  grants  of  land  in  New  South  Wales. 
In  1834  Wakefield  and  his  friends  founded  the  South 
Australian  Association  to  form  a  colony  on  scientific 
lines.  Convicts  were  to  be  forbidden  ;  land  was 
to  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price  and  self-government  was 
to  be  granted  when  the  population  reached  50,000. 
The  scheme  in  a  modified  form  was  embodied  in  a 
charter  and  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the 
state  of  South  Australia  was  begun.  For  the 
amazing  and  disastrous  career  of  this  colony  in 
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the  early  years  it  would  be  unfair  to  blame  Wake¬ 
field  altogether,  since  his  policy  was  not  carried  out 
and  his  nominees  were  passed  over.  The  Company 
borrowed  heavily  on  their  imaginary  land  fund, 
and  did  everything  possible  to  direct  a  simultaneous 
stream  of  colonists  and  capital  into  their  territory. 

By  the  end  of  1838,  5,300  emigrants  had  left  our 
shores  for  the  new  colony  ;  in  1839  about  the  same 
number  went  out.  Fifty  thousand  acres  of  land 
were  sold  in  England  and  nearly  100,000  in  the 
colony  at  £1  per  acre.  The  commissioners  had  been 
empowered  to  borrow  £100,000  under  their  charter ; 
they  borrowed  nearly  the  whole  of  that  sum  in  a 
very  short  time.  On  Government  House  alone 
they  proposed  to  spend  £25,000  ;  and  a  colony  with 
a  revenue  of  less  than  £20,000  a  year  had  an  annual 
expenditure  of  £140,000.  In  one  year,  1840,  the 
Governor  borrowed  to  the  extent  of  £123,000.  The 
Home  Government  took  alarm,  reconstituted  the 
board  and  refused  to  accept  the  colony’s  bills,  with 
the  result  that  it  went  bankrupt  and  emigration  and 
land  sales  stopped  in  1840.  By  that  time  half  the 
population  were  concentrated  in  their  town  of 
Adelaide.  Work  was  scouted ;  everybody  lived 
upon  rum  and  land  speculation.  But  the  crash 
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brought  the  colonists  to  their  senses.  They  had  to 
face  the  realities  of  life  or  starve,  and  were  soon 
growing  wheat  and  sheep  in  a  comer  of  their  vast 
possessions.  Then  came  the  discovery  of  copper, 
and  although  the  gold  finds  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  drew  for  a  time  the  population  from 
South  Australia,  the  country  gradually  grew  on  a 
solid  foundation  of  agriculture  and  developed  into 
one  of  the  States  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 


Le 
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NEW  ZEALAND 

We  see  the  same  influences  and  the  same  men  at 
work  in  the  colonisation  of  New  Zealand.  These 
islands,  like  Australia,  had  been  discovered  and 
annexed  by  Captain  Cook.  Parliament  had  con¬ 
sidered  them  as  the  site  of  a  convict  settlement, 
but  a  prevalent  belief  that  the  Maoris  were  cannibals 
had  saved  them  from  that  fate.  They  lay  1,200 
miles  south-west  of  Australia,  across  dangerous 
and  stormy  seas,  and  were  at  first  little  visited  save 
by  whale  fishers  and  a  few  white  traders.  As  it  was 
thought,  not  without  reason,  that  the  Maoris  might 
suffer  from  the  contact,  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  established  a  station,  the  pioneer  in  the 
work  being  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  Colonial 
Chaplain  of  New  South  Wales.  The  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales  being  his  friend  and  protector, 
a  sort  of  theocracy  was  established.  Thomas 
Kendal,  the  first  missionary,  was  also  ‘  resident 
magistrate  of  the  Bay  of  Islands.’  The  missionaries 
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became  influential  with  the  chiefs  ;  the  chiefs  found 
the  missionaries  useful ;  the  Society  bought  land 
according  to  the  forms  of  English  law,  although  it 
is  certain  that  the  Maoris  had  no  conception  of  the 
principles  of  real  property.  In  1820  they  sent 
home  two  chiefs  who  made  something  of  a  sensa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Here  they 
met  a  Frenchman,  one  Baron  de  Thierry,  who 
aspired  to  an  empire  in  the  South  Seas  ;  and  he 
persuaded  them  and  Mr.  Kendal  to  sell  him  land — 
how  much  remains  in  doubt. 1  They  returned  to 
New  Zealand  with  some  knowledge  of  European 
customs  and  considerable  property  in  the  way  of 
European  fire-arms  ;  they  threw  off  the  mask  of 
Christian  meekness,  armed  their  tribe  with  muskets 
and  gunpowder  and  set  to  work  to  conquer  the 
whole  country.  Thus  began  a  wave  of  destruction 
which  swept  over  the  700-mile-long  chain  of  islands. 
The  population  of  Middle  Island  was  almost 
destroyed,  and  of  the  others,  thinned  and  scattered. 
By  unrestrained  war  and  massacre  the  whole  Maori 
people  threatened  to  exterminate  themselves.  In 
the  meantime  the  French  Baron  was  making  plans 

1  According  to  Mr.  Kendal,  200  acres ;  according  to  the  Baron,  the 
whole  of  New  Zealand- 
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to  make  good  his  sovereign  rights.  He  made  his 
claims  resound  through  England  and  France  and 
attempted  to  enforce  them  in  New  Zealand. 
Although  he  failed  miserably,  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  showed  an  inconvenient  interest  in  the  country, 
and  there  was  even  talk  of  the  establishment  of 
a  French  convict  settlement.  The  missionaries 
became  alarmed  and  they  persuaded  some  of  the 
chiefs  to  form  themselves  into  an  independent 
State  with  the  title  of  the  United  Tribes  of  New 
Zealand  ;  but  the  tribes  understood  as  little  of 
confederation  as  of  real  property.  By  missionary 
influence  they  won  recognition  and  a  flag  of  their 
own  from  the  Government  of  William  IV ;  but  the 
whole  system  fell  to  pieces  without  even  a  meeting 
of  the  confederated  chiefs  themselves,  who  ruled 
only  one-twelfth  part  of  the  island.  The  country 
fell  back  into  its  native  anarchy  and  the  merchants 
of  London  began  to  memorialise  the  Government 
to  establish  some  sort  of  order  in  the  country.  It 
was  inevitable  that  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield 
should  see  in  New  Zealand  the  ideal  site  for  his 
darling  schemes  of  systematic  colonisation. 

In  1837  was  formed  the  New  Zealand  Association, 
with  the  two  objects  of  annexation  and  colonisation, 
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We  must  admire  the  diplomacy  of  Wakefield.  He 
made  allies  in  both  political  camps  and  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  He  interested  both  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  Scotland,  offering  them  land,  which  he  had  not 
yet  secured,  for  episcopal  and  Presbyterian  settle¬ 
ments  on  a  great  scale.  He  even  approached  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  but  there  met  with 
no  success,  the  Society  expressing  itself  as  ‘  opposed 
to  the  colonisation  of  New  Zealand  in  any  shape  ’ ; 
and  the  missionaries  found  allies  in  Lord  Glenelg, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  Sir 
James  Stephen,  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary. 
It  was  then  that  Exeter  Hall  became  proverbial 
as  the  centre  of  opposition  to  the  white  colonist. 
But  Wakefield  also  made  great  allies  ;  he  enlisted 
Lord  Melbourne  on  his  side,  and  when  he  found  the 
Whigs  lukewarm  in  his  cause  he  mobilised  the 
Tories.  The  battle  was  fought  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  In  1839  the  New  Zealand  Land 
Company  was  formed,  and  when  Wakefield  found 
Colonial  Office  opposition  too  much  for  him  the 
company  sent  out  its  own  ship,  significantly  called 
the  Tory,  armed  with  eight  guns  and  small-arms 
to  prepare  for  the  first  expedition  of  colonists. 
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The  Tory,  like  the  Mayflower,  sailed  from  Plymouth 
to  found  a  New  Plymouth  in  a  new  world  ;  she  set 
out  on  May  12th,  1849,  and  the  following  August 
she  was  anchored  in  the  noble  estuary  of  Queen 
Charlotte  Sound.  Wakefield’s  brother,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  scheme  at  the  New  Zealand  end, 
immediately  began  to  buy  land  from  the  chiefs, 
who  transferred  to  him  four  million  acres  for  stands 
of  muskets,  gunpowder  and  other  wares.  The 
Company's  plan  was  to  sell  the  land  to  the  colonists 
at  a  fixed  price,  to  use  the  money  to  open,  develop 
and  govern  the  country  and  to  settle  the  natives 
in  reserves.  In  the  following  September  the  first 
shipload  of  emigrants  arrived  and  the  settlement 
of  New  Zealand  was  begun. 

Thus  the  hand  of  the  Colonial  Office  was  forced, 
and  none  too  soon.  On  January  30th,  1840,  Captain 
Hobson  of  the  British  Navy  hoisted  the  Union  Jack 
at  the  missionary  settlement  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  ; 
on  June  17th  British  sovereignty  was  proclaimed 
over  the  Middle  Island,  and  on  August  nth  the 
British  flag  was  flown  at  Akaroa.  Only  a  few  days 
later  two  French  vessels  arrived  at  that  place  with 
a  company  of  emigrants  to  found  a  French  colony. 
We  had  anticipated  the  French  by  less  than  a  week. 
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In  1839  the  Company  founded  its  city  of  Welling¬ 
ton  in  the  magnificent  harbour  of  Port  Nicholson. 
Wakefield,  in  the  meantime,  was  industriously 
selling  the  land  and  using  the  funds  to  send  out 
settlers  and  still  more  settlers.  As  in  the  case  of 
Virginia  two  hundred  years  before,  subordinate 
companies  were  formed  to  organise  local  emigrations. 
New  Plymouth  became  the  home  of  the  Devonshire 
Association  ;  Dunedin  in  Otago  was  the  site  of  a 
Free  Church  colony  of  Scotsmen  under  Thomas 
Bums.  They  were  Presbyterians  of  the  disruption  ; 
their  Mayflower  was  called  the  John  Wickliffe ;  in 
their  faith  and  their  outlook  on  life  they  were  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  over  again.  In  1850,  800  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  were  settled  on  a  fertile 
region  in  the  South  Island.  It  was  one  of  the 
master  strokes  of  Wakefield’s  genius  that  he  had 
met  the  Church  Missionary  Society’s  opposition 
with  a  Church  colony,  of  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  himself  was  patron.  These  Church  of 
England  settlers  founded  the  towns  of  Canterbury, 
Lyttelton  and  Christchurch,  and  gave  to  New 
Zealand  the  indelible  stamp  of  Old  England. 

The  Colonial  Office  maintained  for  some  time  its 
feud  with  the  New  Zealand  Company.  It  formed 
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a  capital  of  its  own  in  Auckland  by  way  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Company’s  capital  of  Wellington.  It 
appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  Wakefield’s 
titles  to  land  and  reduced  his  purchases  from  four 
millions  to  one-quarter  of  a  million  acres.  The 
Company  went  bankrupt.  Wakefield  himself  died 
in  New  Zealand  in  the  course  of  his  fight  with  the 
Colonial  Administration.  Sir  George  Grey,  who 
followed  Hobson,  fought,  conquered  and  pacified 
the  Maoris  and  established  a  constitution.  Thus 
was  founded  a  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  which 
remains  to  this  day  a  New  England  of  the  South 
Pacific. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  DOMINIONS 

It  is  difficult  to  generalise  on  the  great  and  im¬ 
pressive  process  by  which  scattered  colonies  linked 
up  into  self-governing  dominions.  It  took  place 
at  different  times,  in  different  ways  and  for  different 
purposes  :  in  all  cases,  however,  it  was  gradual, 
difficult  and  slow.  In  Canada  the  racial  and 
religious  antagonism  long  kept  apart  the  English 
of  the  Upper  and  the  French  of  the  Lower  Provinces. 
But  in  1840,  by  the  statesmanship  of  Lord  Durham 
(with  Gibbon  Wakefield  at  his  elbow),  the  two 
colonies  were  united  in  one  constitution  and  given 
self-government,  but  the  older  colonies  to  the  east, 
as  well  as  the  great  territories  to  the  west,  remained 
outside.  We  may  say  that  federation  came  by  two 
motives,  the  one  defence,  the  other  livelihood.  As 
to  the  latter,  the  eastern  colonies  of  Canada  had  long 
enjoyed  favoured  treatment  in  English  markets 
under  the  old  preferential  system  by  which  bounties 

or  advantages  under  the  customs  were  given  to 
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Canadian  produce,  such  as  corn  and  timber.  When 
Cobden  and  Bright  brought  about  the  great  change 
in  English  fiscal  policy  the  Canadians  thought 
themselves  ruined.  Undeveloped  as  they  then  were 
and  without  railway  communication,  they  could  not 
hope  to  compete  upon  equal  terms  with  the  com  and 
lumber  of  America.  The  merchants  of  Montreal 
sent  dismal  petitions  and  protests  to  the  British 
Government  describing  the  ruin  of  their  trades  and 
industries,  and  when  these  protests  failed  the 
statesmen  of  Canada  took  more  practical  measures 
to  express  their  resentment.  They  raised  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  against  British  goods,  and  they  entered 
into  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States. 
These  measures  suggest  not  only  the  division  of 
Empire  but  the  growth  of  a  new  spirit  of  what  has 
been  called  dominion  nationalism. 

Then  came  the  American  Civil  War.  Both  in 
Canada  and  in  England  popular  feeling  favoured  the 
Southern  States  ;  the  Northern  States  on  their  side 
were  no  less  hostile  in  sentiment.  They  freely  dis¬ 
cussed  projects  of  invasion,  and  as  they  had  mobilised 
great  armies  in  their  conflict  with  the  Southern  States, 
the  widespread  and  scattered  colonies  of  British 
North  America  were  obviously  in  a  very  dangerous 
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situation.  Canada  raised  a  militia  and  began  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  federating  the  whole  of 
British  North  America.  The  United  States  upon 
their  side  denounced  the  commercial  treaty,  and 
although  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  war,  they  used 
language  which  clearly  threatened  it.  When  a 
band  of  800  Fenians  crossed  the  Canadian  frontier, 
and  were  either  driven  out  or  made  prisoners,  the 
American  Government  questioned  the  right  of  the 
British  Government  to  punish  the  leaders,  and  high 
language  was  used  between  Whitehall  and  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Thus  the  Canadians,  impressed  by  the  truth  that 
unity  is  strength,  pushed  on  with  the  work  of 
confederation,  and  a  common  constitution  and 
fiscal  system  were  negotiated  for  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  In  1821 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  amalgamated  with 
the  North  West  Company  and  made  the  Red  River 
settlement  their  headquarters,  and  the  colony  now 
called  Manitoba  and  the  North  West  territory 
entered  the  federation  in  1870.  British  Columbia, 
a  colony  on  the  Pacific  coast,  created  in  the  search 
for  gold,  came  into  the  federation  in  1871  ;  Prince 
Edward  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in 
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1873,  but  Newfoundland  stood  out,  and  remains  to 
this  day  an  independent  colony. 

In  this  development  the  foremost  figure  was  John 
MacDonald,  whose  father  had  gone  to  Canada  some 
little  time  later  than  his  brother  Highlanders  under 
Lord  Selkirk.  His  ruling  idea  was  to  unite  Canada 
as  one  great  dominion  under  the  British  flag,  not 
only  by  a  common  constitution  and  a  common 
fiscal  system  but  by  common  railways  joining 
East  and  West.  He  was  at  once  nationalist  and 
loyalist.  '  A  British  subject  I  was  bom,’  he  said  ; 

a  -British  subject  I  will  die.’  He  belonged  to  the 
school  of  statesmanship  which  found  no  contradic¬ 
tion  between  self-government  and  Empire. 

To  that  school  also  belonged  Cecil  Rhodes,  who 
did  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  what  MacDonald 
did  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  an  idea  through  a  life, 
and  the  life  of  Rhodes  gives  us  an  admirable  oppor¬ 
tunity.  We  find  the  theme  stated  by  Cecil  Rhodes 
the  undergraduate  in  his  ‘  Draft  of  some  of  my 
Ideas,  which  he  wrote  at  Oxford  in  1877.  There 
he  asked  himself,  ‘  What  is  the  chief  good  in  life  ?  ’ 
To  myself,'  he  replies,  ‘  the  wish  came  to  me  to 
be  useful  to  my  country  ’ ;  and  he  goes  on,  '  I 
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contend  that  we  are  the  first  race  in  the  world,  and 
that  the  more  of  the  world  we  inhabit  the  better 
it  is  for  the  human  race.  I  contend  that  every 
acre  added  to  our  territory  means  the  birth  of 
more  of  the  English  race  who  otherwise  would  not 
be  brought  into  existence.  Added  to  this,  the 
absorption  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  world  under 
our  rule  simply  means  the  end  of  all  wars.’  Rhodes 
there  expressed,  as  this  book  shows,  a  natural 
instinct  of  his  race  and  nation  ;  but  he  developed 
it  into  a  system  and  made  it  the  end  and  object  of 
his  whole  fife.  He  made  the  ‘  dry  diggings  ’  of 
Kimberley  his  base  of  operations.  They  had  been 
discovered  in  1871,  had  drawn  out  of  Natal  and 
the  Eastern  Province  a  large  part  of  their  popula¬ 
tion,  and  had  become  the  centre  of  an  active  and 
enterprising  British  community  far  in  the  interior 
of  an  almost  savage  country.  They  contained 
wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  which  Rhodes 
set  himself  to  bring  under  his  own  hands  as  the 
means  of  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  his  life. 

His  plan  and  his  policy  grew  out  of  his  position 
and  out  of  his  surroundings.  He  designed,  as  he 
said,  ‘  to  take  the  North,’  surround  in  one  wide 
sweep  the  Boer  republics  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
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and  the  Transvaal,  and  by  holding  '  the  balance  of 
the  map,’  by  commanding  '  the  road  to  the  interior,’ 
to  bring  about  a  confederation  of  South  Africa 
upon  his  own  terms.  It  was  with  this  purpose 
that  he  sent  his  partner,  Rudd,  to  negotiate  with 
the  King  of  the  Matabeles  for  mining  concessions 
in  Mashonaland  ;  formed  his  British  South  Africa 
Company ;  secured  for  it  a  royal  charter,  and 
organised  his  expedition  to  settle  the  huge  territory 
north  of  the  Transvaal  and  south  of  the  Zambesi. 
He  knew  that  his  pioneers  would  be  tempted  thither 
by  the  hope  of  gold,  that  they  would  ‘  moil  under¬ 
ground  ’  for  awhile,  but  that  in  the  end  they  would 
make  a  British  colony. 

The  federation  of  South  Africa  had  been  attempted 
by  Lord  Carnarvon.  It  had  led  to  the  first  war 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  it  had  failed  mainly  because 
it  was  undertaken  from  without.  Rhodes,  like 
MacDonald,  was  determined  to  live  and  die  a 
British  subject  ;  but  he  saw  that  federation  could 
only  be  successful  if  it  was  undertaken  from  within. 
This  explains  his  phrase  about  ‘  eliminating  the 
Imperial  factor.’  He  worked  through  the  colonial 
factor.  Like  MacDonald,  he  used  railways,  terri¬ 
tories  and  fiscal  systems  as  the  instruments  of  his 
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statesmanship,  but,  unlike  MacDonald,  he  failed 
because  he  was  tempted  to  the  short  cut  of  force. 
At  one  stroke  the  Jameson  Raid  destroyed  his  whole 
policy,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  only 
carried  out  when  the  Transvaal  War  had  settled 
the  question  of  the  flag.  But  it  remains  true, 
nevertheless,  that  the  means  by  which  South  Africa 
was  united  were  the  railway  union  and  the  fiscal 
union.  The  South  African  colonies  learned  to 
unite  by  having  interests  in  common. 

And  here  lay  the  great  difficulty  of  federating 
the  states  of  Australia.  Queensland,  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales,  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia 
had  no  obvious  link  either  of  common  interest  or  of 
common  defence.  They  were  a  long  string  of 
colonies,  most  of  them  separated  from  one  another 
by  great  tracts  of  uninhabited  country :  some 
facing  the  west,  some  the  south  and  some  the  east, 
but  all  looking  out  in  different  directions  across 
seas  which  rather  separated  than  united  them, 
since  they  were  all  rivals  in  their  principal  trade 
of  supplying  the  Mother  Country  with  raw  materials. 

The  Australian  states  were  much  in  the  position 
of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  They  were  a  long  line 
of  coastwise  settlements  ;  they  had  communications 
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only  by  sea  and  they  followed  different  policies. 
Victoria,  like  New  England,  inclined  to  manu¬ 
factures  and  protection,  New  South  Wales,  like 
Virginia,  to  free  trade.  True,  there  was  no  question 
of  slavery  to  divide  North  and  South,  but  there  was 
the  equivalent  of  indentured  labour.  Queensland, 
in  the  semi-tropics,  imported  Kanakas  to  work  her 
sugar-plantations ;  New  South  Wales  fervently 
believed  in  the  ideal  of  a  white  Australia.  But 
whereas  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  a  foreign  attack 
and  a  quarrel  with  the  Mother  Country  reinforced 
the  doctrine  of  unity,  in  Australia  foreign  invasion 
seemed  rather  a  fanciful  menace  with  the  British 
Navy  interposed  between  the  young  colonies  and 
the  distant  world  outside.  There  were,  nevertheless, 
points  of  contact  and  of  friction.  Queensland  was 
divided  only  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  large,  rich 
and  unsettled  island  of  New  Guinea,  and  her  people 
pressed  the  British  Government  to  annex  the  island 
and  so  make  it  safe  against  any  foreign  invader. 
When  the  Imperial  Government  refused  to  extend 
its  liabilities  the  colony  of  Queensland  annexed 
the  whole  island  in  the  year  1883.  The  Mother 
Country  refused  to  recognise  the  action  of  the 
daughter  colony.  As  the  colonists  foresaw,  other 
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European  Powers  were  eager  for  the  prize.  The 
British  Government  indeed  reluctantly  hoisted  the 
Union  Jack  over  that  part  of  the  island  which 
Queensland  had  annexed,  but  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
Germany  occupied  the  northern  coasts  and  two- 
thirds  of  New  Guinea  were  lost  to  the  British  Empire. 
In  the  same  way,  despite  Australian  protest,  France 
was  allowed  to  take  the  island  of  New  Caledonia 
for  the  purpose  of  a  convict  settlement,  and 
Germany  took  and  held  Samoa,  until  it  came  to 
us  by  the  fortune  of  war.  As  for  the  Fiji  Islands, 
white  settlers  from  the  Australian  Colonies  agi¬ 
tated  for  their  annexation.  Lord  John  Russell  in 
1862,  and  Lord  Kimberley  in  1870,  rejected  the 
proposal ;  two  Englishmen,  Thurston  and  Woods, 
took  over  their  government,  and  finally,  as  Germany 
was  taking  an  active  interest  in  those  regions, 
Lord  Carnarvon  annexed  them  in  1874.  "  They 

are,”  he  explained,  “  in  the  track  of  all  ships 
passing  between  the  New  World  and  the  still 
newer  world  of  Australia.”  The  Conservative 
Colonial  Minister  was  awake  to  the  importance 
of  the  Pacific. 

These  incidents  and  the  absence  of  the  British 

Navy  turned  Australians  to  thoughts  of  union  and 
Me 
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even  of  independence.  They  felt  that  their  united 
weight  would  carry  more  influence  than  their  divided 
councils.  There  were,  moreover,  many  questions 
which  threatened  confusion  unless  they  were  settled 
in  common,  and,  last  and  most  powerful  influence 
of  all,  they  were  beginning  to  feel  as  one  people ; 
most  of  them  were  now  Australian-born  ;  they  knew 
little  of  the  Mother  Country ;  they  had  grown 
accustomed  to  rely  only  upon  themselves  ;  they  had, 
moreover,  been  injured  in  their  interests  and  bitterly 
offended  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  old  preferential 
system — a  withdrawal  which  had  injured  their 
trade  hardly  less  than  it  had  injured  the  trade  of 
Canada  and  of  South  Africa.  All  these  currents  of 
tendency  pointed  towards  union,  and  after  long 
negotiations  and  the  failure  of  a  federal  council, 
the  seven  states  of  Australia  came  together  under 
the  Commonwealth  constitution  of  1900.  It  was 
less  of  a  union  than  either  Canada  or  South  Africa 
had  attained.  The  states  jealously  safeguarded 
their  internal  independence,  but  the  constitution 
gave  them  what  they  wanted,  a  common  government 
with  power  over  interests  general  to  all — of  customs, 
of  communications,  of  trade  and,  above  all,  of 
defence. 
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Thus  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century 
four  great  white  states  had  arisen  within  the  British 
Empire,  all  of  them  self-governing  unions  or  federa¬ 
tions  of  groups  of  colonies  separately  founded — the 
Dominions  of  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa — Australia  and  New  Zealand  alike 
in  being  British  in  race  and  origin,  South  Africa 
half-Dutch  and  half-British,  Canada  half-British 
and  half-French. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

CONCLUSION 


There  are  curious  similarities  under  the  dissimi¬ 
larities  of  our  story.  The  same  conflicts  and  the 
same  tendencies  persist  throughout.  If  we  take 
the  case  of  Africa  we  shall  find  that  here,  as  in 
North  America  (and  in  India  also),  the  British 
Empire  was  largely  the  result  of  a  struggle  for 
position.  There  were  two  lines  of  advance,  the 
east  and  west  and  the  north  and  south,  and  in  Africa, 
as  in  North  America,  these  two  lines  were  certain 
to  come  into  conflict.  The  French  empire  founded 
in  the  north-west  of  Africa  stretched  out  until  it 
reached  the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile  at  Fashoda 
and  came  into  conflict  with  the  British  advance 
from  the  north.  The  head  waters  of  the  Nile  being 
vital  to  our  position  in  lower  Egypt  and  on  the 
Canal,  we  were  almost  forced  to  the  conquest  of 
the  Sudan.  On  the  east  coast  we  might  have 
contented  ourselves  with  trading-stations  on  the 
island  of  Zanzibar  and  in  the  coast-port  of  Mombasa 
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had  not  national  rivalries  led  us  into  the  interior. 
The  dates  are  significant.  In  1877  the  British 
Government  refused  the  offer  of  Zanzibar ;  in  1885 
Germany  annexed  a  great  part  of  East  Africa  ;  in 
1886  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company  was 
formed  to  develop  the  territories  which  lay  to  the 
north  of  the  German  Protectorate,  and  British 
influence  was  extended  over  the  vast  region  of 
Uganda  and  British  East  Africa.  In  1885  the 
Germans  annexed  the  Cameroons,  anticipating  by 
only  four  days  the  arrival  of  a  British  consul.  The 
Germans  designed  to  unite  their  West  and  East 
African  possessions,  and  to  that  end  intrigued  for 
the  reversion  of  the  Belgian  Congo.  If  they  had 
succeeded  they  would  have  cut  in  two  the  British 
line  of  development  from  the  Sudan  in  the  north 
to  Rhodesia  in  the  south,  and  made  impossible  the 
Rhodesian  dream  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway. 
The  Great  War  therefore  did  for  Africa  what  the 
Seven  Years  War  did  for  North  America.  It  settled 
by  force  a  conflict  which  could  never  have  been 
settled  by  argument,  with  the  result  that  there  is 
now  a  continuous  chain  of  British  States  from  the 
Cape  to  the  Sudan. 

We  see  also  in  Africa  the  same  instruments  of 
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expansion  as  in  America.  The  British  South  Africa 
Company,  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  the  British 
East  Africa  Company,  all  developed  huge  territories 
which  later  were  taken  over  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  just  as  in  North  America  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  took  over  the  work  of  the  Virginia  Company 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  as  in  India  it 
took  over  the  work  of  the  East  India  Company,  as 
in  Australia  of  the  South  Australia  Association  and 
the  Swan  River  Company,  as  in  New  Zealand  of  the 
New  Zealand  Company.  Thus  it  is  true  that  the 
British  Empire  is  largely  the  work  of  what  is  called 
British  capitalism ;  but  if  we  go  deeper,  British 
capitalism  is  found  to  be  the  means  of  livelihood 
of  the  British  people.  A  population  on  these  small 
islands  growing  from  three  millions  to  forty-five 
millions  in  the  course  of  300  years  could  not  possibly 
live  upon  its  own  resources,  nor  could  it  develop 
new  resources  without  organising  on  a  great  scale 
the  means  of  development  and  production.  We 
went  to  Africa,  as  we  went  to  North  America,  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  in  pursuit  of  the  raw  material 
of  our  industries  and  of  the  ‘  treasure  ’  which  gave 
us  a  medium  of  exchange. 

Thus  we  find,  looking  broadly,  the  double  motive 
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of  our  Empire ;  the  planting  of  our  surplus  popula¬ 
tion  abroad  and  the  feeding  of  our  surplus  popula¬ 
tion  at  home.  There  need  be  no  other  defence  of 
the  Empire  than  that  it  is  a  necessity  of  our  exist¬ 
ence,  and  that  necessity  is  the  supreme  law  of  life. 
As  the  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  trace  the  origins 
of  the  Empire,  I  am  absolved  from  considering  its 
result  on  the  native  races.  That  result,  it  might 
be  noted,  is  rather  a  process  of  nature  than  the 
effect  of  any  deliberate  policy.  Some  races  almost 
or  entirely  disappeared  under  the  contact  of  the 
white  man ;  in  South  Africa  the  Bushmen  and 
Hottentots,  in  Australia  the  ‘  blackfellows,’  in 
North  America  the  Red  Indians,  all  showed  them¬ 
selves  unequal  to  the  struggle  for  existence  under 
new  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bantu 
stock  of  South  Africa  and  East  Africa  and  the 
negroes  of  West  Africa,  and  the  Polynesians  of  Fiji 
and  Samoa  all  contrived  to  exist,  and  in  some  cases 
increase,  under  white  rule.  In  India,  Burma  and 
the  Straits  Settlements  the  native  races  flourish 
and  multiply  under  the  new  conditions  of  peace, 
order  and  good  government  which  the  British 
impose,  while  the  white  stock  makes  little  head¬ 
way  and  exists  only  as  the  directors  and  the  police 
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of  the  races  under  its  government.  Nature 
ordains  that  the  fittest  survive  and  that  every  race 
does  the  work  for  which  it  is  suited.  We  remain 
in  those  regions  because  we  supply  something  that 
the  natives  lack,  the  power  and  the  energy  to  rule, 
to  develop  and  to  defend.  Hence  arises  the 
modem  doctrine  of  trusteeship,  but  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  carry  that  doctrine  too  far.  In  the 
realm  of  nature  there  is  no  complete  altruism. 
Every  species  contributes  to  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  by  carrying  out  its  own  work  in  its  own 
interest,  and  the  furthest  reach  of  idealism  can 
never  enable  us  to  contract  out  of  the  struggle  for 
existence. 

This  vast  expansion  may  give  us  cause  for  pride, 
but  should  also  give  us  cause  for  thought.  The 
British  Empire  was  created  by  the  active  and 
healthy  force  of  a  growing  people,  of  growing 
industries  and  of  growing  trade.  In  the  prime  of 
this  growth  our  power  was  so  vigorous  and  so 
resilient  that  even  the  loss  of  a  great  empire  did 
not  check  our  activities.  We  cheerfully  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  set  out  to  create  another.  And  as  long 
as  our  trade  expanded  and  our  industries  increased, 
we  thought  little  of  the  growing  responsibilities  of 
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these  possessions.  The  blood  flowed  freshly 
through  all  our  veins.  There  was  health,  strength 
and  vigour  in  every  part  of  the  body,  but  as  the 
British  nation  is  the  heart  of  the  system,  so,  if 
that  heart  grow  weak  and  flaccid,  there  must  be 
weakness  in  all  the  members,  and  the  whole  body 
must  tend  to  fall  into  decay,  like  the  empires  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  become  the  prey  of  newer 
and  more  active  powers.  For  the  moment  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  whole  world  leaves  this  future  in 
suspense,  but  the  conclusion  is  nevertheless  cer¬ 
tain  that,  as  our  Empire  sprang  out  of  our  trade 
and  industry,  it  will  decline  if  they  decline  and  fall 
with  their  failure. 

We  should  think  of  failure  only  to  avoid  it,  and 
work  for  success.  For  when  we  consider  how  the 
Mother  Country  and  her  Empire  have  grown 
together,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
destruction  of  the  one  would  be  almost  mortal  to 
the  other ;  as  the  Dominions  could  not  defend 
themselves  without  the  Mother  Country,  so  the 
Mother  Country  could  not  live  without  the 
Dominions  :  in  peace  and  in  war  they  stand  or  fall 
together. 
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